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And now you have it, 
take care of it, for 
although built to give 
years of service, even the 
best needs occasional 
attention. Should repairs 
ever be necessary be sure 
to have GENUINE Raleigh 
precision tested spare 
parts fitted. 














Preparing 
to be a 


Beautiful 


Lady 





Sylvia loves to make drawings of everything she sees. She is very 
serious about it, and intends to be an artist when she grows up. 
Sylvia herself is a subject for any artist, with her lovely complexion 
and the light playing on her nut-brown hair. Her mother is 
making sure that she retains that flawless complexion: Sylvia has 


been washed with Pears Soap since she was a baby—Pears Soap 


and clear water—the secret of Preparing to be a Beautiful Lady. 


PEARS SOAP 


We regret that Pears Transparent Soap is in short supply just now. 





A. & F. Pears Ltd. GG 374/96 


RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 
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indomitable China 


Of all peoples in the war the Chinese have suffered most and 
longest. Over three million killed in battle. Over fifty million 
civilians homeless, many facing starvation. Over two million 
orphaned children. Though silent in her sacrifices, China needs 
| our help, desperately—now. Medical 
supplies, food, clothing, shelter—all 
are scarce. What will you give to help? 


NEW YORK TIMES says: 
“No matter what happens we | 
cannot fail in our friendship | 
for the Chinese people.’* 


Help the people of China by sending a donation tc LADY CRIPPS, 


British United Aid to China 


United Aid to 
(DEPT. 238) 57 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) Phone Mayfair 6911/3 
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NEW 
PLACES... 











The day will come when the lure of strange places 
will give you no rest. And, remembering the 
lost years, you will pack forthwith and go. 

And the world, noting your distinctive Antler 
Luggage, a thing of strength and beauty, will say: 
“Here comes a traveller of 

discernment.” 
Meantime... take 
good care of your 
Antler Luggage; 


keep it polished 
and ready... for 


ES ANTLER 


San World’s Best Luggage 








J}. 8B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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BELFAST 


ROSS'S 
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GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


Wishful drinking for the time being 
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| BELIEVE You 
LOVE YOUR MURRAY'S 
MORE THAN ME/ 


a I 





ormoney! It hasa flavour all its own. 
Try an ounce of Murray’s and see what 
you’ve been missing! 2/8 an ounce, 


MURRAY'S  “ixrure 


MURRAY, SONS AND COMPANY LTD., BELFAST 





“MENw 


FRONT AND BACK . 


Sa mr, 


‘air 





Sale restricted 
in Wartime to 
H.M. Forces. 






21/1/41. ¢ 

In the Spring of 1916 I bought a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen. I 
wore them throughout the war and since then every winter 
during the worst of the weather, and only this morning did 
they show the slightest sign of taking in water slightly. 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen — 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 





It’s clever cut that pre- 
vents a ‘“‘Gor-ray”’ Skirt 
‘seating,’ that gives it 
that swing as you hurry on 
your'way. The ‘‘Zwow”’ 
man-style pocket is an- 
other extremely attractive 
convenience. 


All the better for 
the “ Zwow”’ pocket. 
Issued by 


Shirt 
C. Stilliez, Royal L ington Spa 


o smoke Murray’s Mellow 
Mixture won’t give it up for love 
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GOR*RAY 103K 


MADE BY LOTUS LTD. AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
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otrockses. 


the Greatest lame in Goltn = 
and Yertile Yabries : 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - FLANNELETTES - WINCETTES 
DRESS GOODS: SHIRTINGS~ FURNISHINGS UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 


Se sonar 
QRROCKSES, CREWOSON 6 CO. 
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LTD., PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 
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cA wine that has all 

the character & bouquet 

of those fine vintages 

which gave to Port its ' 
Historic voque 


cHAPLINg 


CONCORD 
PORT 


Fifteen and Six per bottle 








All over the world this radiant, healthy 
child is known as the symbol of perfect 
babyhood—the baby fed on COW & GATE 
—Britain's premier Milk Food. 

When baby is naturally fed, there is no 
question, no doubt in the minds of the 
mother, doctor or nurse that baby is 
having the food Nature intended. Per- 
fectly balanced, exactly suited for baby's 
digestion from the hour of birth, vital 
and pure, these are the assured essentials 
of natural feeding. 

The same assurance ig yours when 
doctor prescribes COW & GATE. Years 
of research have perfected a food that 
is every baby's right. “Complensly bal 
is every “s ly bal- 
anced in itself, and germ-free in its purity, 
cow & GATE is the proper food for 
your baby. 

it is the Royal choice for Royal babies ! 
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Mynheer Jan Kloofkamp plump burgher of 


a recently liberated town in Holland, has the best 


of reasons for believing in continuing Anglo-Dutch RH EU M ATISM 


amity. For, as he says, ‘‘ We make the cheese, you 
make the Pan Yan pickle, and where would civilisation | __Rheumatism—however mild your 
symptoms—exacts a merciless toll in 


be without the Velshrabbit?"’... We think he| pain and expense if not checked 
in time. Poisons and impurities in 
your system are usually the cause 


: of rheumatic disorders. To get rid of 
F Spi ickl these poisons, doctors recommend 
P-SwE plete the drinking of mineral spa waters. 
¥ that makes plain But a visit to a spa involves time 
, fare tasty and and expense that many people 
simply cannot afford these days. 
fine fare a feast. ‘ 
| ‘Alkia’ Saltrates may be described 
as a spa treatment in your own home. 


She safle intestry bes bon MACONOCHIE BROS. LIMITED LONDON| It contains the essential curative 
tied down as far as supplying qualities of seven world - famous 


the public is concerned. But springs and has the same beneficial 
now there is the “industry” : 
set in the shops for those lA fj é S 


effect on the system at a fraction of 
the cost and without the in- 

who must have a new radio. (REGD. TRADE MARK) 

We at EKCO have been 


convenience of travelling to an 
far from asleep during these 








rather has something there. 











actual spa. A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ 
Saltrates in warm water before 
breakfast each morning soon relieves 
pain. ‘Taken regularly, this pleasant, 
effervescent drink dissolves impurities 
in the blood- stream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate 
them from the system, thus help- 
ing to prevent recurring attacks of 
rheumatism. 


A bottle of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates costs 
3/9 (inc. Purchase Tax). Get one 
from your chemist to-day and begin 


S47. ‘ your spa _ treatment to-morrow 
HYCIENIC —CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL . morning. 













pang ata All available supplies of 
‘a ste arin SPARKLETS BULBS are being 


forward i how aa : 
—— ee ee distributed as equitably as 
possible. For the present, 


| please “go easy with the 
soda” and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


RADIO 


“wide awake” we are! 
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$e it may be difficult to tell 
the difference between Moccasin 
Shoes and any other good-looking 
shoes. But when you come to wear 
Moccasin, then you realise their 
hidden merits. Their “secret ser- 
vice”? is in the making. Good 
leather is only one of the reasons 
why they keep their shape and com- 
fort so long. Cutting and stitching 
and every other detail of craftsman- 
ship give the hard-wearing qualities 
you appreciate when you invest 
coupons in Moccasin Shoes. For 
town or country wear. 


MOCCASIN 


PADMORE & BARNES LTD., NORTHAMPTON nsen. 











ae Wey x... 


Many a way-in to a country house these days is 
more of a way up-and-down after five war years 
of wear and tear on the drive surface! Something 
will have to be done about re-surfacing as soon as the 
war is over, so you may be glad to be reminded about 
COLAS . . . Here’s a surfacing material that has everything 
in its favour and not even high cost against it. COLAS is a 
bitumen emulsion that can be used as a sealing coat to bind an 
existing surface, or mixed with suitable materials as a complete 
new carpet. No special plant.is needed for laying, and unskilled 
labour can make a perfect job of it. Remember, too, there’s 
nothing in COLAS to burn or scorch grass verges, nothing that 
poisons water or harms fish or animals . . . Your own builder 
knows about COLAS, but we’ll be happy, when the time comes, 
to send a specialist to consult with him if necessary. 


co L AS makes it smooth 


COLAS PRODUCTS LTD: 5 CROSBY SQ: LONDON, EC3: AVENUE 5331 
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CARRERAS +150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 








WHEN MINUTES COUNT.. 


MATHER 
€ PLATT 


As in the case of an urgent call to 
the mobile Police, electrically- 
operated Rolling Shutters are a 
decided asset. 

That is one reason why Mather & 


Steel 
Platt Shutters are installed in the 


Rolling Police Garage illustrated above. 


Shutters-tirc: RICALLY OPERATED 
PROVIDE =Guesck = CLEARANCE 


MATHER e PLATT LTD. MANCHESTER IO. 
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By appointment 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTO. 


A REMINDER TO 
ATCO OWNERS! 


ATCO-OPERATION, the most efficient and 
liberal-spirited service facilities ever operated 
for any mechanical product, and acknowledged 
with enthusiasm by tens of thousands of Atco 
Owners, will be available as soon as conditions 
permit. Please keep in touch with your Atco 
Depot Manager or your Dealer, who will do 


everything in their power to help you. 


(Jr GO© 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD., 
WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 9 
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AND NOW... THE 


AUSTIN 
Q p. os 


for after the war 








Among the many important war-time advances which distinguish 
this 10 from its 1939 predecessor are: engine and transmission 
improvements for quieter running and yet longer life; * softer” 
engine mountings; lubrication refinements ensuring longer bearing 
life; improved gear-box; easy variable-ratio steering; extensively 
sound-insulated chassis with strengthened spring mountings; 
stronger back-axle mechanism; seating and interior re-designed 
for added comfort. 

In short, the Austin 10 will be the most comfortable, most 
dependable family 10 yet built. 


*In addition to this 10, the Austin post-war 
programme will comprise 8, 12 and 16.H.P. cars— 
four-door saloons only, with choice of three colours. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. (& Export Dept.) LONGBRIDGE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
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“FOUR SQUARE for me 
— it’s pure tobacco”’ 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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Charivaria 


SEVERAL neutral countries are trying to work out the 
exact date on which Germany will collapse, so that they 
can declare war on her the day before. 


°o ° 


A prize is offered for a comedy radio script which must 
be the author’s original work. The B.B.C. is evidently 
making a courageous effort to blaze a new trail. 


° ° 


Goebbels maintains that 
the German nation is _be- 
hind the Wehrmacht. This 
is only because the Wehr- 
macht has pinched all the 
available transport. 


° ° 


A correspondent says he 
signalled violently from the 
kerb for twenty-five minutes 
and finally a taxi drew up. 
What did he expect? A 


coal-cart ? 





° ° 
Puff 
“Members of the U.S. Army Air Force Band played dance 
music last night in relays—at the Naafi Club, Bridlesmith-gate, 
Nottingham. It was truly a gale night.” : 
Picture caption in Notts paper. 


° ° 


Goebbels promises the troops on the Russian front that 
more Nazi divisions will shortly be rushed from the West, 
but the latter still have an uneasy sort of a feeling that 
Montgomery thought of it first. 


“Germany is not envious of any nation,” declares a Nazi 
broadcaster. Although in Berlin it is wistfully admitted 
that it must be nice not to be at war with Russia as 
Japan isn’t. 

° ° 


Anything for a Laugh 


“While entertaining Lord Vansittart, following a public meeting, 
thieves attempted to steal the car of the Mayor, Councillor A. V. 
dicts that there will be ice- 


Nicholls.”—Daily paper. 
hockey in London next 


winter. So at the cessation of the present hostilities our 
military commentators will be able to carry on. 


° ° 


Men, it is reported, have 
blackened their cricketing 
boots for civilian wear. 
That’s all right, but we 
doubt if the Members’ Stand 
at Lord’s would approve of 
players wearing black boots 
whitened for cricket. 


° °o 


A sporting writer pre- 


° ° 


The housing situation worsens: Government critics 
declare that if something isn’t done soon about building 
permanent homes they won’t be up before the temporary 
ones. 

° ° 


“Tt was quite like old times to see a crocodile of school- 
girls going for a walk,” says a correspondent. Is he sure 
it wasn’t a queue on its way to a sweet shop? 
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It Wasn’t Me. 


(The astounding revelations which follow were made to Mr. 

Punch’s special representative at Berne, and handed to him 

in a sealed packet by a Swedish commercial traveller on his 
way between Ankara and Madrid.) 


LOVED England. I hated Hitler. That is the secret 

of the part that I have played in this world drama. 

Very early I decided that the only way to thwart 
the Leader’s wild ambition was to remain in the inner 
circles of the party that surrounded him and exercise a 
moderating influence upon his plans. From the very 
beginning he distrusted me. 

“You are too much the gentleman, von Ribbentrop,” he 
would often say, kicking me. “You lack Kultur.” But I 
was determined, for the sake of England, to remain at my 
post. Money and power I disdained. My dream was to 
prevent war and to obtain by peaceful negotiations what 
the Fuehrer quite obviously intended to take by force. 

Shall I ever forget the day when he announced his 
ridiculous project of marching into the Rhineland ? 

“Hitler, old boy,” I said (only Goering, Goebbels, Hess, 
Fuchs, Fuss, Schacht, Macht and a few others were allowed 
to address him in this way), “that must you not do.” He 
was eating a doughnut at the Chancellery when I uttered 
these words. 

“What for not ?” he inquired in a muffled voice, between 
mouthfuls. 

“Because,” I said clearly, “ 
catastrophe.” 

Even more ignorant than he was vain, the Fuehrer 
entirely missed the point of my epigram. Before he could 
take the trouble to consult a dictionary the fatal order 
had been given and my good advice had been thrown to 
the winds. 

It was the same with Austria. Many will remember the 
occasion on which I gave the Nazi salute at Buckingham 
Palace. That action was widely misinterpreted. It was 
taken to mean that I owed allegiance to the very party 
which was trying to ruin my Fatherland and upset the 
peace of the world. In fact it was intended to bring the 
party into contempt by demonstrating the absurdity of 
its claims. 

Hitler was furious when he heard about it. Publicly 
he struck off my epaulettes, and for a time I remained 
under a cloud. “Halifax, old son,” I wrote, “I seem to 
have failed in my mission.” (Incidentally, I was the 
only Ambassador who had the privilege of addressing Lord 
Halifax as “old son.”) But when I left England my 
Chow remained at the German Embassy. Dog-lovers to 
a woman, the English have often blamed me for leaving 
my dear dog behind. Little they know that concealed in 
a note, which was tucked in that dog’s collar, was a 
complete revelation of Germany’s war plans for the 
subjugation of Europe, and the designs for several of 
our most deadly inventions of war. Unhappily, the dog 
became hungry and devoured it, thus plunging Europe 
into night. 

There followed Munich. Here I took the side of 
Chamberlain and Daladier, and did my best to influence 
Mussolini on the side of Czechoslovakia. But I was unable 
to force my counsels on the headstrong will of the Fuehrer. 


it will precipitate a cosmic 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 











For a time I remained under another cloud. This was 
only dissipated when I pretended to encourage the attack 
upon Poland. But I kept my tongue in my cheek, 
knowing well that war with Poland would ultimately 
mean the ruin of the Nazi party and a triumph for Albion, 
the land I loved. 

I helped to negotiate the pact with Russia. But even 
as I signed the document I winked significantly at my 
Russian confréres. I knew that the die had been cast and 
that civilization was in the melting pot. But I perceived 
also that in the end Right must prevail over Might, and 
I said to myself that the knell of totalitarianism was 
being rung. 

Hitler came to hear of this wink, and once more I 
was under a cloud. “You drink too much champagne, 
Herr Ribbentrop,” he said, dropping, for the first time, 
the “von.” 

I discouraged the attack upon France and the Nether- 
lands. I threw cold water upon the Luftwaffe. I threw 
an ink-bottle at Goebbels. I encouraged the secret mission 
of Hess, sending with him a private message in code, which 
he. apparently mislaid. I fleered at Rommel; I made fun 
of the Gestapo; I encouraged the insubordination of 
the leaders of the Wehrmacht. I offered to take entire 
charge of the armies in the Eastern Front, knowing that 
was certain to bring about an early cessation of hostilities. 
But I was constantly flouted and gainsaid. 

This was not entirely to my disadvantage, for it must be 
understood that Hitler was at all times inordinately 
jealous. It was his chief characteristic. If any general 
was successful he was immediately relieved of his command. 
If any Minister was praised in the papers he was at once 
degraded. The only way to make him do anything was to 
suggest that he had thought of it himself. Once, when I 
was under one of my darkest clouds, I recovered prestige 
by reminding him that he had taken a vow to ride into 
Leningrad on a white ass, and saying that I had already 
selected myself as the animal. This pleased him, for he 
was in one of his more humorous moods. 

He hated Goebbels. He detested Himmler. He abom- 
inated Goering. He had the utmost contempt for Ley. 
He preferred praise of Mr. Churchill to praise of his own 
generals, who only received Grand Crosses and oak-leaves 
when they ran away. By continually flattering him, by 
appearing to be drunk, and by perpetually failing in all 
my diplomatic relations with neutral countries, I saw that 
I could remain in his favour and at the same time achieve 
my ultimate goal, which was to rescue the Fatherland from 
his tyranny and lay the foundations of a lasting peace. 
On the day that I burst into his private observatory at 
Berchtesgaden and told him that thirty-six nations were 
now in arms against Germany, Uruguay having now 
thrown the whole weight of her war-strength into the 
struggle, he actually smiled. ‘‘Well, von Ribbentrop,” he 
murmured (he had restored the ‘“‘von’’), “‘no one can say 
that you have not done your best.” 

It was by these subtle and secret means that I was 
occasionally able to make him listen to the counsels of one 
who was always a good citizen of Europe and (as I have 
endeavoured to show) a devoted Anglophil, a democrat, 
a friend of Poland and a supporter of the U.S.8.R. 


(Even more breath-taking revelations of the inner secrets 
of the Nazi party are likely to follow, when we think our 
readers have got their second wind.) 


EVoE. 
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COLD COMFORT 


“But I’m told it’s even worse in the Chief City of the Greater European Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
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“That’s all for this month, lady—we’re expecting the third glacial period at any moment.” 


4 | HE first fine day in February 
always makes me restless. Let 
me go out (I said to myself) and 

share the overflowing sun with one 
wise friend or one, better than wise, 
being fair. However, neither the wise 
nor the fair being at hand, I went out 
alone. 

If you walk out of the door here and 
take the path to the golf-course two 
possibilities lie before you. You can 
go straight to the first tee past a 
mulberry tree, or you can branch off 
to the left and enter a small garden 
which has gone a little wild since the 
rose-bushes were last pruned in 1939. 
I branched off to the left and met 
a crocus, which I addressed in the 
following terms: 

“Well done, crocus. You do right 
to be out and about to-day. The 
aconite and the snowdrop are nice 
enough in their way, but give me a 
yellow crocus to put the finishing 
touch to a fine February day. Bloom 
on, my dear chap. And mind your 
head. There are birds about.” 

This was all I said to the crocus, 
but as I moved on I could not help 
wondering why the fowls of the air 
so regularly snap off the heads of the 


Spring Walk 


yellow crocus but leave the mauve 
and the white alone, and why, if 
there is anything in the theory of 
evolution, the whole tribe of yellow 
crocuses do not tumble to the fact 
that it is their yellowness that betrays 
them and determine to come up next 
year with more of a mauvish or whitish 
hue. “Dash it all,” I said, “the 
principles of camouflage and conceal- 
ment are well enough known to Nature 
by this time.” 

Having by now emerged upon 
the golf-course, I found that I was 
making this remark to a middle-aged 
sheep breakfasting on the first tee. 
She made no reply, but waggled her 
head about in a way Vardon would 


_never have approved. And yet, judg- 


ing simply from her figure and the 
time of year I should have put her 
handicap at plus one, or even two. 
We looked at one another for some 
time in silence. Sheep have rectangular 
pupils, like goats, which is odd con- 
sidering how sparingly Nature goes in 
for angles. Whether they see life rect- 
angularly on that account—whether, 
I mean, their vision is confined to 
a sharp rectangle with dark round the 
edges—I don’t know. If so, their life 


must be like one long visit to the 
cinema, which would account for that 
mad look they have. I have been 
trying to recall the shape of horses’ 
pupils, but cannot. There are no 
horses here to which I could refer, 
and thé only picture of one I can find 
(in Hints on Jungle Warfare, 1942) is 
designed more to illustrate the method 
of loading a mortar on its back than 
to show the shape of its eyes. In any 
case the animal is not so much a horse 
as a mule. 

Pondering, as I was, on horses’ eyes, 
I walked a little carelessly over the 
hump of a bunker and fell face down- 
wards into some fairly casual water. 
It is extraordinary how quickly even 
at this early time in the year Hetawe's 
beneficent work of reproduction and 
growth shows its influence in the most 
unlikely places. Even in the short 
time my left eye was under water (my 
right was aground and out of action 
on some small sandbank) I could not 
fail to notice the miracle of springing 
life, the wealth of delicate green 
fronds, the tiny, almost impalpable 
organisms that had yet contrived to 
win and hold a footing in the minute 
ridges and fissures of the sandy bottom 
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of the pool. I saw no fish; but this 
was no disappointment. I have never 
been in doubt about the shape of 


fishes’ eyes, which are round and 
staring, like those of old retired 
brigadiers. 


While I was scraping sand off my 
right eyebrow an elderly man came up 
(a shepherd, by his dog) and greeted 
me in the friendly manner of the 
countryside. 

“You’m been in t’watter, likely.” 

I said it was more than likely. 
Extremely probable, I said it was. 

“Got wet t’ru,” he added. 

“No,” I said, “not right through,” 
and showed him. the back of my coat 
to prove it. 

“Fell in, ah?” he asked. 

“Ah,” I said. 

“Got a bit o’ summat on yer face,” 
he pointed out. 

I removed a tiny, almost impalpable 
organism from my chin and stood up. 
I would have liked to ask him why 
his sheep had rectangular pupils, but 
he didn’t look to me the sort of chap 
who would know. So I left him. 

On my way back I noticed that the 
yellow crocus had had its head snapped 
off. This, for some horrible Freudian 
reason, made me feel a great deal 
better. H. F. E. 


° ° 


Thanks 


HE only explanation I am going 
to give of why my pen tasted of 
caraway seed is that an Austrian 


spy had dropped some in the ink. I 
sucked it for a bit. Then I wrote: 


“My pEAR Mary AND JAMES,— 
As always, it has been a great pleasure 
to stay with you. I enjoy staying with 
different people for different reasons, 
and the reason I enjoy staying with 
you is that you are both so good at 
giving the impression that you have 
taken no trouble at all. Naturally I 
like as much trouble as possible to be 
taken over all the arrangements for 
my reception, but it is embarrassing 
in the event to be made aware of it. 
If we might run over, in perhaps more 
detail than is usual, the——” 

James came into my room. 

“T hoped you were sleeping,” he 
said. ‘Can I fill my lighter?” 

“Officers never sleep at their post,” 
I told him. ‘Mine is rather heavy 
to-day.” 

“Why the corrugated brow?” 

“T’m writing a bread-and-butter 
letter.” 

“They haven’t the vitamin A they 
used to have.” 
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“This one has.” 

“But. you’ve not been away for 
ages.” 

“I’m going to-night,” I said. 

“Who to?” 

“cc You.” 

“Why, so you are.” James turned 
away to light his pipe, then he whipped 
round. ‘Dammit, you can’t write a 
Collins before you’ve been! It’s 
unheard of!” 

“Well, it’s going to be heard of 
to-morrow morning, at breakfast. By 
the way, what is for breakfast ?”’ 

“How on earth do I know?” 

“It’s a point: you would have dis- 
cussed with Mary by this time if you 
had planned the operation with the 
fullest consideration for my comfort. 
I was going to put in a bit about how 
deeply touching it was to a town- 
dweller without benefit of Buff Orping- 
ton to be given not merely a real egg, 
but two real eggs, with his bacon. 
Fried. I was going to add that the 
absence of mushrooms was something 
which in war-time I found it easy to 
pardon.” 

“Here,” said James, “I have work 
to do.” 

“Don’t go,” I begged. “You can 
help with what may be rather an im- 
portant innovation in the social code. 
You see, the ordinary bread-and-butter 
letter has no significance at all, owing 
to its being invariably couched in 
overtones of unrelieved satisfaction.” 

“Of course, if you’re not expecting 
to enjoy yourself——” 

‘My dear fellow,” I said soothingly. 
“What I mean is that if you read a 
notice by a reviewer names Jones of a 
novel by Miss Smiffkins which does 
nothing but say that beside Miss 
Smiffkins Tolstoy, Thackeray and 
Jane Austen were never even service- 
able, your first thought is where and 
when did Miss Smiffkins write in 
similar terms of a novel by Jones. It’s 
just the same with bread-and-butter 
letters. The note of honest criticism 
is fatally lacking.” 

“Read me what you’ve said,” said 
James. 

I did. When I got to: “Jf we 
might run over, in perhaps more detail 
than is usual,” he asked: 

“What are we going to run over?” 

“Last time I drove home with you 
it was a cow.” 

“These details.” 

“One was the question of wine. I 
was going to say how gratified I was 
that you had seen your way to sacrific- 
ing a second-growth claret from your 
depleted. cellar, recalling that last time 
I stayed we had all three agreed that 
Chateau Finsbury Park wasn’t worth 
the candle.” 
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“Where do you imagine I can get 
second-growth claret?” demanded 
James. . 

““T gave you his address last week. 
I was also going to say I was glad to 
note that this time the bottle had been 
decanted, and also chambré with some 
attempt at reverence, not just put to 
sulk in the hot-cupboard.” 

James snorted. 

“Now, touching your baby, James.” 

“The public are asked not to. She 
hates it.” 

“T’m a light sleeper, and when I go 
to the country it’s bad enough to be 
awakened by those birds hours before 
I need to get up. But nursery puling 
in the middle of the night is a lot 
worse.” 

“How do you know my little 
Christabel is going to pule in the 
middle of the night?” 

“Let’s face facts, 
always has.” 

“So you’re lodging a complaint 
with the management?” 

“Hardly a complaint, James. Just 
a little helpful, objective criticism. 
I’m still convinced Mary ’s running her 
with the wrong carburetter setting.” 

“Anything else?” 

I consulted a list I had made out on 
the back of a letter from the Inland 
Revenue about tax relief where a rat- 
catcher had been employed. 

““Hot-water bottle,’ I said. “I’m 
going to say it didn’t matter as much 
as sometimes in the past not having 
one, as fortunately I’d remembered to 
pack my bedsocks.” 

“We don’t cater for big cissies,” said 
James. 

“T dare say. But I’ve always 
promised myself that once I reached 
forty. I could give up roughing it.” 

Forty?” 

“You haven’t forgotten, James?” 

“Forgotten what?” 

“What I am at exactly eight twenty- 
three this evening?” 

James looked properly flattened. 

“Oo!” he exclaimed. 

“Ah!” T added helpfully. 

“T’m just going out for a bit.” 

“Good,” I said heartily. ‘‘ Before 
you do, the postscript will amuse you. 
It will read: ‘I cannot lay down my 
pen without a word of real gratitude 
that so perfect a dinner in honour of 
the completion of my fourth decade 
should have been crowned by a cigar 
that attained nothing less than a 
poetic level. I feel sure James ac- 
quired it, with that enviable flair of his 
for running the excellent to earth, in 
the little shop at the corner of——’ ” 

“T know the wretched place,” James 
muttered crossly, as he slammed the 
door. ERIc. 


James. She 








At the Pictures 





Comic CRIME 


As a story, Arsenic and Old Lace 


(Director: Frank Capra) demands, 
as you know even if you haven’t 
seen the play (greetings, friend), a 
certain division of mind in the 
audience. The farce is based on 
contrast: on the impact of the 
appalling discovery that two gentle 
old ladies are mass murderers—the 
impact on their comparatively 
normal nephew. To taste the full 
effect the audience has to keep its 
standards normal; but—here is the 
division—if it does that thoroughly 
it can’t admit the incredible absurd- 
ities anyway. You have to suspend 
disbelief if you are to pay any 
attention to the household with the 
twelve bodies in the cellar and the 
cheerful imitation Theodore Roose- 
velt who yells -“Charge!” every 
time he goes ypstairs; but you also 
have to regard with sympathy a 
‘ (more or less) ordinary person’s 
stupefied horror when confronted 
with it. Mr. Capra gets round this 
problem, which is hard to define 
intelligibly, by a narrative manner 
that might be summed up as 
playing the whole show through a 
double million magnifyin’ gas 
megaphone of hextra power: the 


problem disappears in uniform tur- 
bulence and constant noise, and the 
normal nephew seems as crazy as 


everybody else. 


In fact I suppose that to philosophize 


thus about divisions of mind 
and so forth will seem to 
thousands of fans a foolishly 
over-elaborate and pom- 
pous method of dealing 
with a roaring farce which 
never tries to be anything 
but a roaring farce. If you 
like to remember all the 
time exactly what you are 
laughing at (murder, mad- 
ness and sadism) this piece 
is not for you; but the 
happily unthinking will 
find endless opportunities 
to lie back and wallow in 
amusement, and it may be 
that in constant over- 
emphasis Mr. Capra has 
found the formula for 
making nearly the whole 
of the audience forget to 
think. The homicidal old 
ladies are admirably played 
by the pair who made them 
famous on the Broadway 
stage, JOSEPHINE HULL 
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and JEAN Apair; the nephew is an 
unreasonably restless Cary GRANT; 
and the laughs come so thick that 
(as Variety’s reviewer neatly put it) 
“considerable dialogue goes down- 
stream.” 





JHD. 
[Arsenic and Old Lace 
PIN-UPS 
Jonathan Brewster. . . . RayMOND MAssEY 


Dr. Einstein ...... PETER LORRE 


The Thin Man Goes Home (Director: 
RicHarp THorPse)—for me, I hasten 
te add, for nearly all the other notices 
I have seen have surprised me by 
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expressing pleased approval; all, one 
gathers from them, is as it should be— 
as (several times before) it has been. 
I put down my vague discontent to 
the fact that The Thin Man Goes 
Home without W. S. Van DYKE as 


director and without DasHIELL 
Hammett among the writers. The 
charming pair, Myrna Loy and 
Witi1am Powe 1, turn on the old 
charm; the story is the same sort 
of story, the same mixture of crime, 
laughter and domesticity; but (it 
seems to me) everybody tries too 
hard, there is a certain hint of 
desperate endeavour behind the 
conscientiously bright dialogue, the 
moments of near-slapstick, the 
whimsical leg-pulling, the doggy 
humours—desperate endeavour to 
make up for the essentially thin 
and unremarkable story, the lack of 
much imaginatively fresh detail, 
and the absence of Mr. HaMMETT’s 
gallery of bizarre minor characters. 
After all these years, I remember 
almost nothing of the story of The 
Thin Man—but Iremember details: 
that brilliantly handled cocktail- 
party, the Christmas - morning 
foolery on the sofa, PoRTER HALL’s 
irritated bellow in a scene domin-: 
ated by a freight-elevator. Of 
The Thin Man Goes Home I have 
already forgotten nearly every- 
thing except the very amusing 
opening sequences in the crowded 


The old magic seems to be gone in train. Still, if you are PowreLt-Loy 
fans, nothing will stop you from 
seeing for yourself; and perhaps if you 
are PowELt-Loy fans everything else 
is unimportant. 


Together Again (Director : 
CHARLES VIDOR) means 
exactly what it says; I 
have a strong suspicion 
that they started with 
TRENE DUNNE, CHARLES 
Boyer, and the title. The 
two stars are together 
again, as they were in Love 
Affair and its (attempted) 
carbon-copy the title of 
which I forget, and once 
more the story is a light 
farcical one with patches 
of—not emotionalism this 
time, but a quality I find 
equally regrettable: that 
infinitely wise, tender and 
amused regard for the 
oddities of the young which 
Hollywood delights to ex- 


[The Thin Man Goes Home hibit. Apart from these 


DETECTIVE THROWS A PARTY. 


| ee a ee Myrna Loy 
Ne es Wir11am PowELL 


patches, though, there is 

quite a lot of fun; it is a 

genuinely amusing picture. 
R. M. 
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The Secretary, 

Punch Comforts Fund, 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Y DEAR SIRS,—Your most 

generous parcels of woollies 
have come safely to hand and 
I should just like to take this 
opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks. 


I shall be grateful if you will 
pass on to all your readers who 
contribute to your comforts fund 
my sincere appreciation, for it is 
only through the unseen, and all 
too often unacknowledged, work 
of such people that we are enabled 
to issue to our seafaring lads those 
extra garments which they need so 
much and appreciate so warmly. 


With all good wishes and very 
many thanks for your generosity 
to us at all times. 


I am, Yours sincerely, 


7 


an 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











Fraternization 


AIL! Well met, fellow! How 
you do, do you? 
How is this? You are not 
a spokesman towards me and my two 
daughters, who, all of us, we don’t 
just now be offensive, hopefully: Be 
so good as to chat, I say! 

What, soldier, you are still the 
dumbbell, not vouchsafing some replies? 

Speak up! It is not our fault of 
being Germans, but just by the mercy 
of Providence. Believe me, if you will, 
my two daughters and I, all of us, we 
are not political persons. 

It was pushed us forward by the 
Nazis all the time, irrestibably. What 
a chance we had, I tell you! 

Only see. My two daughters, how 
they are demure, thinking that war is 
horrid. 

Soldier, do not walk away from us 
who are only meaning to say the right 
thing. 

Walk slowly, I beg. I am rheuma- 
tistic. All I wish to say is greetings to 
your general. What a great man he is, 
I expect! 

It is because I wish to be helpful 
in the government that I implore of 
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“TI say, we WERE lucky to get a table!” 


you being more garrulous than you are 
now so silent. 

Be not of such a much haste, I beg! 
I have much doctrine and have read 
forbidden books. I know business is 
business and am dexter in seeing it 
done by tasks in less time than shout- 
ing “Jack Robinhood!” 

I beseech of you not going on 
walking away. Be not so reticental, do! 

How? Have you really broken into 
a trot? You place me in chagrin, who 
I just propose to be nice. 

Very well. Good-bye, then! 
you soon, I say. 


See 


But do not misjudicate, howsobe 
you are king-up-at-the-castle just now. 

Remember I only wish to helpful 
in government, at which I am topdog 
for so many years. I would be valid 
and docile to your general, should he 
wish for a handyman. Stay!... Auf 
wiedersehen ... Schweinhund ! 


°o ° 


“Haegg has expressed the view that the 
four-minute mile is now only a matter of 
time.”—The Recorder. 


Too true. 
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“You can’t expect a box of matches every time you 
buy an ounce of snuff—now can you?” 


The Phoney Phleet 


LXII—H.M.S. “ Patriarch”’ 


IEUTENANT (S.) B. “Pusser” Smith, 
Like many others of his kith, 
Desired above all else to grow a beard. 

He wanted to look rough and male, 
Not secretarial and pale, 
But every time he tried, nothing appeared. 


At last he thought, and quite right too, 
What Nature wouldn’t, Art must do, 

And on his next long leave went up to town. 
There ‘“‘Pusser” purchased off the peg 

A beard that reached the lower leg: 

A massive work in shades of seaweed-brown. 


It took him just a little while 

To find out how to eat or smile, 

Or breathe, or wash his neck, or tie his tie. 
Then, being careful not to trip, 

He rejoined Patriarch, his ship, 

With chin (as far as feasible) held high. 


The beard achieved a succés fou 
From (a) the social point of view— 
Now even total strangers seemed to smile— 
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And (b) from that of his career— 
Admirals murmured “Look what’s here. 
We must promote this comrade—he has style.” 


Within a year, or maybe less, 

Smith had become a Commodore (S.)— 
A rank created specially for him. 

The universe (inclusive Fleet) 

Lay prone and supine at his feet; 
King’s Regulations altered at his whim. 


Woe’s me, a tricksey thing is Fate! 

One evening, having stayed up late, 

Smith went on deck for air. There was a storm. 
Caught.in a cataract of rain 

His beard got wet and lost its stain, 

Reverting to its basic off-white norm. 


For someone’s whiskers to turn white— 

And do it in a single night— 

Is utterly against the usual drill. 

Moreover, seeing that his crown 

Retained its pristine shade of brown, 

Folk were convinced that Smith was gravely ill. 


Despite his protests he was sent 

To Haslar, where he underwent 

Exhaustive tests that nearly drove him bats. 
But come what may his lips were sealed. 

His secret wouldn’t be revealed; 

The bearded Smith must not be proved ersatz. 


At last the chemists turned it in. 

This wasn’t illness. This was Sin. 

Smith wouldn’t speak—his conscience must be 
black. 

And so they entered on his chit 

The nearest service term for it— 

Viz.—‘‘Self-inflicted wound.” He got the sack. 


° ° 


Our Open Forum 


IX—Why Bother About Trade? 


Mr. Mameluke Broun, who makes this close-knit contri- 
bution to our series of chats on Reconstruction, is brimming 
over and up-to-date. He types all his own articles. Mr. 
Broun is best known perhaps for his brother, Lord Skewer, 
who was involved some years ago in the sad affair of Moulson 
Bequest Trustees versus Huddersfield Museum. Leaving 
school at fourteen plus, Mr. Brown entered the good offices of 
Messrs. Shift and Sidelong Ltd., where he remained for 
thirty-two years. Long before that period had elapsed the 


firm had changed its name to Shift and Sons Lid.—Sidelong 


had been at death’s door for years. Mr. Broun is well 
qualified to deal with this vital topic, for he isa B.Sc. More- 
over he is a gifted pioneer. 


can be lightly dismissed. Trade is no exception. 

It must be given the most-searching examination 

and nothing, however trifling, must be withheld if this 
article is to reach a reasonable length. 

Until I was seventeen years old I never bothered my 


| | NDER the Essential Work Order, friends, no subject 
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“T’ve cut this one twice, but he doesn’t bleed.” 


head about trade. This was not altogether surprising, for 
the subject was hardly mentioned at home. Indeed, I 
can recall fewer than a dozen occasions during all those 
years when my father or my mother so much as mentioned 
Most Favoured Nations or Reciprocity. 

But in 1927 (or was it 1928?) I began to wonder why the 
French people export all their best wines to Britain and 
retain inferior brands for home consumption. Anyone 
who has seen a Frenchman eking out his wine (Charente- 
Inférieure, say) with water will realize how complicated 
trade can be. To say that the French send us their best 
wine to prevent it falling into the hands of the Germans 
every twenty years, or because an outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease has been confirmed among wine-pressers 
in Ivrogne le Sec, is to simplify the problem unduly. 

The phenomenon is not of course peculiarly French. 
In Britain we rejoice when imports decline and exult when 
exports increase. In other words, the less we get for the 
more we give the happier we are. Why? Does anybody 
know? So deep js our hatred of imports that the Americans 
had to call their goods lend-lease supplies before we would 
look at them—even in the midst of total war. Is it duty 
that makes us so blind? Not entirely, for even twenty 
per cent. ad valorem is not absolutely prohibitive. 

The principles of trade were first adumbrated by Adam 
Smith (and you couldn’t find a name much more British 
than that even among naturalized immigrants). Smith 
showed that the idea of a division of labour could be 
extended very advantageously to the international field. 
If all nations specialized industrially and exchanged their 
products, not only would all be better off but shipping and 
marine insurance would prosper. Smith forgot one thing— 
that multilateral trade involves dealing with very hot 
countries where labour tends to be sweated. 

This is a ticklish subject, friends; I will be as brief as 
possible. The British (and the Americans, I believe, 
though it is a long time since I studied their magazines) have 
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a rooted dislike of sweated labour in all its forms. Acid 
or alkali, it tends to break up homes and undermine society. 
It is definitely not a thing to be imported. 

Well, there you are—deadlock. It is no use the Japanese 
stamping their goods 


‘DEFINITELY Not SwEATED LABOUR.” 
They give the game away when they say: 


“THrsE Goops ARE Sotp SusBsEect To Loss By 
EVAPORATION.” 


Trade should always follow the flag unless the market 
is so remote that two journeys are hardly worth while. 
Cynics like Mr. Bernard Shaw contend that a missionary 
should precede the flag. This seems to me the very essence 
of red tape—three journeys instead of one, cross, freights 
and, almost certainly, dreadful overlapping. 

And now, friends, please go on talking among yourselves. 
Only if we all bother about trade will it and the Board of 
it pull their socks up. Hop. 





The Limbless Service Man 


E learn that our note in Punch on the work of 

the British Limbless Ex-Service Men’s Association 
has brought inquiries from officers and men in all 
theatres of war. A new booklet has been published 
for the guidance of Service men who lose limbs, setting 
out provisions for limb-fitting, discharge, pensions and 
resettlement in civil life. A copy will be sent post 
free on application to the British Limbless Ex-Service 
Men’s Association, 115 Birchfields Rd., Manchester 13. 
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“Tt says here that Britain won't fight.” 
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“Have you ever paused to consider where you and I would be, Emily, if it wasn’t for crime?” 


Sir Blancrouge Fareth Forth to Meete His Lady. 


i iii 
HE murkie nyght was falling o’er the plaine, Whylome, he thought up-on his ladyes face 
Ywrapt in sombre robes obscurely dight That longe his eger comming did expect, 
With mantling cloud, wher-through the starres And urg’d by joyous dremes, he wrought apace, 
in vaine That on the bowe with snowie circle 
Essay’d to spredd their influence colde and bryght; deckt 
Beneath whose inkie pall a gentle knyght His keene and subtile fingers did connect 
Up-on his: wheele would streighte his journey take Of rubious glas a round and curious eye 
To her that was his heart and soules delyght, That hadde it selfe no lyght, yet could reflect 
And would through fyre and water for her sake (As young Narcissus did him selfe espye) 
That him a pilgrym for her tender loue did make. Anothers flaming lampe, and might be seen ther-by. 
ii iv 
And ther-on, synging loude, his iren steede And braue Sir Noel, that his master was, 
He did for that aventure bolde prepare, Did on his steede this other geare require: 
That so yholpen thence with lucky speede The which he did affixe, of ore and glas 
He might that dreare and darksome forest dare A cunning engyn, al compact of fyre, 
Which him hath sever’d from his lady faire; That brightly shon to light his journey dire; 
And on his guard, yshapen lyk a bowe Eftsoones that gentle knyght yeed on his waye 
Aboue his tire, he limned hath with care Through gloomie darke to winne his hearts desire; 
A candid disk, that through the nyght did glowe From her ne doubt ne daunger could him staye 


As chaste as Dian’s orbe, and whyt as driuen snowe. That in her eare he should his tender no-things saye. . 
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THE EMPTY ROAD 





When will the food get through?” 


“They have given us liberty, they have brought us arms. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, February 20th.—House of 
Commons: Home is the Wanderer 
(as Before). 
Wednesday, February 21st.—House of 
Commons: Water! 


Thursday, February 22nd.—House of 
Commons: Contributory Negligence. 


Tuesday, Febfuary 20th.—Askers 
and answerers of questions in the first 
half-hour of to-day’s proceedings did 
not get a fair deal. Of course Mr. 
Speaker kept perfect order, and every- 
thing was done with strict propriety. 
But Members’ minds were not in the 
Chamber. They were somewhere in 
Downing Street, with Mr. CHURCHILL, 
fresh back from his visit to Yalta, in 
the Crimea, where he had conferred 
once more with President RoosEVELT 
and Marshal STacin. 

There was one question everybody 
was asking and no one answered: “Is 
he coming to the House to-day?” 

Suddenly while Sir James Grice, 
the War Minister, was answering a 
routine question, there was an abrupt 
roar of cheers. Sir James clearly 
suspected sabotage—or leg-pulling, at 
the very least—and stopped in the 
middle of a sentence. He swung round, 
drawing a metaphorical “gat,” just 
in time to come face to face with Mr. 
ANTHONY EDEN, the Foreign Secretary, 
who had also been at Yalta. 

For once, the cliché “bronzed and 
fit” really did speak truly, for the 
Foreign Secretary swept in with the 
stride of an athlete and the complexion 
of a musical comedy he-man. With a 
gracious nod in response to the cheers, 
he took his seat, and Sir JAMES went 
on with his reply. 

A few moments later, with Sir 
JAMES still at the wicket, there was 
another roar of cheers. The War 
Minister takes readily to routine, and 
he stopped automatically while the 
House signified its welcome to Mr. 
CHURCHILL, who takes his applause 
with much of the air of a stage or film 
“star,” and walks slowly through it, as 
though liking to make it last. The 
cheers would not have disappointed 
the most egotistical of Hollywood’s 
stellar bodies. 

The War Minister set off again— 
only to take on a resigned “Well, blow 
me down!” expression as “‘honourable 
Members opposite”’ (as they used to be 
called before the days when everybody 
is on the same side) raised a roar of 
their own. 

Sir James looked around to see 
which Wandering Minister it was this 


time. But nobody came in behind 
him! So he looked across the House— 
to see Mr. ““GrorDIE” BucHANAN, the 
popular Back-bench Glaswegian, grin- 
ning and blushing a rich magenta as 
his Labour colleagues ragged him on 
his entrance to the House. 

Just to show there was no ill-feeling, 
Mr. CHURCHILL joined in the cheers. 
He seemed, by the way, to be a bit 
startled by the bright red handkerchief 
that protruded from the jacket-pocket 
of his Chief Whip, Mr. James StuakRr. 
Maybe it was a Salute to StaLiIn—or 
possibly only a Shortage of Coupons. 

A few minutes after his appearance 





AFFORESTATION 


“The Government . .. have a great 
forestry programme in mind and they want 
to create suitable machinery for carrying 
it out.”—Lord Selborne. : 


Mr. CHURCHILL was in action, answer- 
ing a question by Colonel Montacu 
Lyons, about a “shark repellent” 
which, it seems, had been discovered 
in the U.S.A. 

Everybody took this to be some 
device for defeating black-marketeers, 
but apparently the P.M. knew better, 
for he gave a highly technical reply, 
in which he assured the Colonel that 
the Government knew all about the 
invention. And then he added, with 
a bland smile, that “my honourable 
and gallant friend may rest assured 
that the Government are entirely 
opposed to sharks!” 

What a graceful performer is Mr. 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD, when Parlia- 
mentary courtesies have to be observed ! 
He asked when there was to be a debate 
on the Yalta Conference, setting the 
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cheers going all over again by adding 
that the House was glad to welcome 
Mr. CuurcHiLL and Mr. EpEn back 
once more. 

Thereafter, the House drifted—that 
is quite certainly the correct word, so 
nonchalant was it all—into a debate 
on teachers’ salaries. Some Members 
complained that the salaries of grad- 
uates were too near to those of non- 
graduates. Or it may have been the 
other way round. Anyway, they did 
not like it. 

Mr. ARTHUR WooDBURN got so 
involved in a simile about a honey- 
pot, and the number of people entitled 
to put their spoons into it, and the size 
of the pot, and the amount of honey 
therein, that a United States soldier in 
the Gallery politely asked your scribe 
whether there were State bee-farms in 
Britain. 

However, Mr. R. A. Butter, the 
Minister of Education, who contrives 
to combine an intense realism with an 
equally intense idealism, brought things 
back to earth again with a speech in 
which he promised to do what he could 
about the grievances, and to see that 
local education authorities did not pay 
too great a price—in the form of rate- 
burden—for enterprise. 

Which seemed to please nearly 
everybody. 

Wednesday, February 21st.—Mr. 
Woopsvrn looked quite pained when 
Mr. E. P. Smrrx got in first with a 
question about the amount of honey 
eaten in Britain, but (as the advertise- 
ments say) the laughter turned to 
amazement (or something) when 
Colonel ‘Jay’? LLEWELLIN, the Food 
Minister, said he could not say. 

Jocular sort of day, on the whole. 

The B.B.C. got into trouble again, 
with Captain PLUGGE suggesting that 
a Member of the House of Lords be 
appointed to the Board of that Corpora- 
tion, in order, as it seemed, to ensure 
that the Other Place got an occasional 
mention in’ the news and features. 
Lord Reapine, who was due to give 
the “Week in Westminster’ feature 
at the week-end (and who was sitting 
in the Gallery), made a note of the 
point. 

Mr. Stoxgs, having failed to get any 
too clear an answer from the Post- 
master-General about a proposal to 
reduce the price of air-letters, gave the 
useful information that the present fee 
represents a charge of £9,000 a ton. 

Mr. Duncan Sanpys, the Minister 
of Works, appeared in the réle of Pied 
Piper of Hamelin—or rather, he 
refused the casting offered by Sir 
Witu1am Davison. Sir WrLi1aM had 
discovered that rats (the furry sort) 
are taking over Hyde Park, and an 
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lawns, topiary work and kitchen garden up at the Fall.” 


island in the lake in particular, and 
he wanted to know what, if anything, 
was being done about the invasion. 

Mr. Sanpys replied that the number 
of rats did not seem to be abnormal, 
and that they were being killed at the 
rate of twoa day. This reply seemed 
to cause inordinate mirth, particularly 
to the Prime Minister. Onlookers 
wondered whether some political im- 
plication was being drawn; but nobody 
explained. 

For the record: Mr. CHURCHILL ruled 
that the Atlantic Charter is ‘a guide 
and not a rule.” Members who will 
have a thing or two to say, anon, about 
some recent international decisions, 
cheered a little ironically. 

Dr. Lrrtzg, in his rich Irish brogue, 
asked that the end of the war be 
celebrated by closing all licensed prem- 
ises. Mr. CHURCHILL was non-com- 
mittal, but with a fairly clear bias 
against the idea, saying that the great 
day would be celebrated “‘in a manner 
worthy of the British nation.” 


Dr. Lrrrxe (still in his rich Irish 
brogue) asked that the day should be 
a “day of rest from all toil and sobriety,” 
and looked more than a little aston- 
ished at the success of this remark, 
which may not have expressed his 
precise meaning. 

Mr. Nort-Baker, for the Ministry 
of War Transport, gave some startling 
figures—totalling the better part of 
£2,000,000—of thefts from the railways 
of Britain last year. Mr. GALLACHER, 
the Communist Party, proposed that 
this tendency to light-fingered private 
enterprise might be countered by a 
spot of communal light-fingeredness; 
by the State taking over the railways. 
People just laughed. 

Another piece for the record: Mr. 
A. V. ALEXANDER, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, announced that all members 
of the Royal Navy were “not angels 
or anything likeit.” This was received 
with incredulity. 

Plans for a national water supply 
were then discussed—to the intense 


. and there’s just one slight formality—LI gather you are rather expected to do the 


joy of Lady Astor and Dr. Lirre. 
Most of the House poured itself out 
into the smoking-rooms. 


Thursday, February 22nd.—There 
was much chit-chat in the Commons 
on the subject of contributory negli- 
gence. For most of the day the 
majority of M.P.s neglected to attend. 
To what that contributed—if any- 
thing—did not emerge. 

But next week there is to be a three- 
days’ debate on the Yalta Conference. 


° ° 


One Thing at a Time 


“Sonia Thomas,aged 4, whose parents live 
at Whitehawk-crescent, Brighton, received 
a child’s needle-work basket as a present 
from her parents, and when trying to thread 
her first needle she swallowed it. She was 
taken to hospital, and was found to be 
suffering from chicken pox. Efforts are 
being made to trace the needle.” 


Evening paper. 
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“ But don’t you realize that a frivolous complaint is an EXTREMELY serious matter?” 


ing a-bout priv-i-lege; and I told 

you that the id-e-a of that was 

not to ex-alt the ind-i-vid-u-al Mem- 

bers but to en-a-ble them all to do their 
du-ties with-out fear or fa-vour. 

For ins-tance, there are still some 

int-er-est-ing rem-nants of the old 


| AST time, Rich-ard, we were talk- 


days when there was trou-ble be-tween’ 


the Mon-arch and Parl-ia-ment. They 
seem to be on-ly mu-se-um pie-ces 
now, some of them; but you nev-er 
know: and it is just as well that they 
should be pre-serv-ed, how-ev-er sill-y 
they seem to the spec-ta-tor, who does 
not re-mem-ber how im-port-ant they 
us-ed to be, and in the-or-y might be 
a-gain. 

At the op-en-ing of ev-er-y Ses-sion 
the faith-ful Comm-ons troop to the 
Bar of the House of Lords and there, 
in a some-what in-san-i-tar-y hudd-le, 
list-en to the Gra-cious Speech from 
the Throne, ann-ounc-ing the var-i-ous 
Meas-ures which the King’s Min-ist-ers 


Not So Silly 


A Child’s Guide to Parliament—xXI 


in-tend to lay be-fore them. They then 
re-turn to their own place where the 
Speak-er reads the Gra-cious Speech 
a-gain. But be-fore that some Bill, as 
a rule the Out-law-ries Bill, is form-all-y 
read a first time and ord-er-ed to be 
read a sec-ond time. The point of this 
is to make it clear that the faith-ful 
Comm-ons claim the right to choose 
their own sub-jects for de-lib-er-a-tion 
what-ev-er Meas-ures the King’s Min- 
ist-ers may have in mind. 

Well, that is all ver-y right and 
prop-er, but as a matt-er of fact this 
is one of the few things which, in the 
hum-ble judg-ment of your Un-cle 
Hadd-ock, do seem to be rath-er sill-y, 
not in prin-ci-ple but in ex-e-cu-tion. 
It would be all ver-y well for the 
Comm-ons to in-sist on deal-ing with 
their own Bill first, if it was a re-al Bill 
and they re-al-ly dealt with it. But it 
is not a re-al Bill, and they do not deal 
with it at all. I have spent some time 
re-cent-ly trying to find out what the 


Out-law-ries Bill is all a-bout. I find 
from the Or-der Pa-per that it was 
du-ly read a first time (that is, in-tro- 
duc-ed) on the first day of the pre-sent 
Ses-sion and “ord-er-ed to be read a 
sec-ond time,” but not to be print-ed. 
I find from the “Long Ti-tle” that it 
is a Bill for the more eff-ect-u-al 
pre-ven-tion of clan-des-tine out-law- 
ries. I find, fur-ther, aft-er some 
re-search in the Li-brar-y, that in 
1878 out-law-ry was a-bol-ish-ed in 
civ-il caus-es, and so late as 1938 it 
was a-bol-ish-ed in all oth-er caus-es. 
So that if clan-des-tine out-law-ry 
(what-ev-er that may be) is still go-ing 
on, it is prett-y bi-zarre, and some- 
thing of a scan-dal, and you would 
ex-pect Parl-ia-ment to dash the Bill 
through all its sta-ges with all the 
dis-patch and vig-our of which it is 
ca-pa-ble. 

But what happ-ens in fact? The 
Comm-ons ord-er it to be read a 
sec-ond time, Ses-sion aft-er Ses-sion, 
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but make no pro-test when it is not. 
And since they do not ord-er it to be 
print-ed, no man can read it and find 
out what it says. It does not app-ear 
on the Ord-er Pa-per with the oth-er 
Bills which the Gov-ern-ment pro- 
pos-es to lay be-fore the House as 
time and opp-or-tu-ni-ty serves, so it 
is for-got-ten. And all the time, 
pre-sum-a-bly, the horr-id bus-i-ness 
of clan-des-tine out-law-ry con-tin-ues 
un-ab-a-ted and un-a-sham-ed. 

What is clan-des-tine out-law-ry, 
I-vy? Well, as I have told you, 
through no fault of my own, I am 
un-a-ble to tell you much a-bout this 
thing. I have met one or two vet-er-an 
Mem-bers who de-clare that long a-go 
they saw, with their own eyes, the 
tatt-er-ed and dirt-y doc-u-ment which 
is the on-ly ex-ist-ing cop-y of the 
Out-law-ries Bill. But ev-en they could 
not re-mem-ber what it said. So I can 
on-ly guess. 

But, as a rule, if you are de-clar-ed 
an out-law by the State you have to 
flee the coun-try, you lose all civ-il 
rights, you are turn-ed out of your clubs, 
you can be shot at sight by an-y-one, 
and that sort of thing. But how all this 
can be done in a clan-des-tine (or 
se-cret) mann-er is more than I can 
tell you: be-cause, for ex-am-ple, how 
is an-y-one to know that you are a 
per-son who can be shot at sight 
unless the fact is made prett-y pub-lic ? 
Al-so, how an-y out-law is to flee the 
coun-try in these days is be-yond me; 
it is diff-i-cult en-ough to get out if 
you have the per-mis-sion and co- 
op-er-a-tion of all the rel-e-vant 
auth-or-i-ties. 

So, as I say, the mys-ter-y is 
pro-found. It is not ev-en clear who 
in-tro-duc-ed the Bill. As a rule the 
names of one or two Min-is-ters 
prin-cip-al-ly in-ter-est-ed in a Bill 
are prin-ted on the back (that is 
call-ed “back-ing” a Bill) and the 
name of the Min-is-ter prin-ci-pal-ly 
re-spon-si-ble is in the re-cord. But 
here there is no re-cord. The Out- 
law-ries Bill simp-ly app-ears from 
no-where and dis-app-ears in the same 
di-tec-tion; and for all I know it was 
in-tro-duc-ed by the Queen of the 
Fair-ies. 

And there is an-oth-er queer thing. 
The point of the Out-law-ries Bill, as I 
ex-plain-ed, is to con-firm and keep 
a-live the claim of the Comm-ons to 
dis-cuss what they like, what-ev-er the 
King and the King’s Min-is-ters may 
want them to dis-cuss or do. But, 
ev-er since the War be-gan, no soon-er 
has the Out-law-ries Bill been read a 
first time and ord-er-ed to be read a 
sec-ond time than the Gov-ern-ment 
de-mands, and the Comm-ons loy-al-ly 
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but sheep-ish-ly con-cede, that the 
Gov-ern-ment shall take all Parl-ia- 
men-tar-y time, that priv-ate Mem- 
bers’ time shall be tak-en a-way and, 
in oth-er words, that the Comm-ons 
shall not be all-ow-ed to dis-cuss what 
they like, but may on-ly dis-cuss such 
sub-jects as are brought be-fore them 
by the King’s Min-is-ters. So that in 
war-time it might be said that it was 
a waste of time to give to the Out- 
law-ries Bill ev-en so much at-ten-tion 
as is in-volv-ed in the im-ag-in-ar-y 
read-ing of an im-ag-in-ar-y Bill. 

Your Un-cle Hadd-ock does not 
a-gree. It is well worth while to keep 
a-live these con-sti-tu-tion-al rights-of- 
way: for who knows when they will be 
sudd-en-ly de-ni-ed if they are all-ow-ed 
to be for-gott-en. What your Un-cle 
does main-tain is that they should be 
kept a-live in a more ser-i-ous and 
re-al-ist-ic mann-er. In this case, for 
ex-am-ple, why be con-tent to be-gin 
the pro-ceed-ings of the Ses-sion with 
a form-al im-ag-in-ar-y Bill. which 
it is not in-tend-ed to carr-y an-y 
fur-ther? At the op-en-ing of a 
Ses-sion there are lots of re-al Bills 
read-y—or there should be. Why not 
put down one of them for the first day 
— if it is on-ly the ‘‘Cross-ing Sweep-ers 
(Sup-er-ann-u-a-tion) Bill” ? 

I could give you an-oth-er ex-am-ple 
if I thought that you were more 
int-er-est-ed than you look. Ev-er 
since King Charl-es the First rude-ly 
in-terr-upt-ed the pro-ceed-ings of the 
Comm-ons—be-ing, if I re-mem-ber 
right-ly, in pur-suit of the Five Mem- 
bers, or some-bod-y —ev-er since then, 
I re-peat, I-vy dear—stop chew-ing, 
Rich-ard!—the Comm-ons, with-out 
be-ing rude, have care-ful-ly but firm-ly 
in-sist-ed that no out-sid-er, not ev-en 
His Maj-est-y, may en-ter their place 
du-ring their pro-ceed-ings. 

Now, from time to time, it is 
nec-ess-ar-y for His Maj-est-y to send 
a mess-age to the Comm-ons—for 
ex-am-ple, when it is de-sir-ed that the 
Comm-ons shall att-end in the House 
of Lords to hear the Roy-al Ass-ent 
giv-en to cer-tain Bills which have 
pass-ed through both Hous-es. Such 
mess-ag-es are brought by an off-i-cer 
of the House of Lords call-ed (de-light- 
ful-ly, you will a-gree) the Gen-tle-man 
Ush-er of the Black Rod, comm-on-ly 
known as “Black Rod”. 

“Black Rod”, no-bly dress-ed in 
knee-breech-es and so on, march-es 
slow-ly with dig-ni-ty and grace from 
one House to an-oth-er, bear-ing the 
King’s mess-age. But as he app- 
roach-es the House of Comm-ons he 
is esp-i-ed, as if an en-e-my, the door 
is shut in his face, and some-bod-y (I 
for-get who) cries “Who goes there?” 
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Black Rod hamm-ers on the door, 
ann-ounc-es his i-dent-i-ty and is 
gra-cious-ly ad-mit-ted. Ev-en then 
he be-haves with great re-spect to the 
Speak-er and the House and bows 
three times be-fore he ann-ounc-es the 
pur-pose of his vis-it. 

Well, now, all this is all ver-y well. 
But just when Black Rod app-roach-es 
the House of Comm-ons your poor 
Un-cle Hadd-ock is on his feet, 
app-roach-ing the end of an im-port-ant 
speech a-bout the Fu-ture of New- 
found-land, and fum-bling for his 
per-or-a-tion. What is a per-or-a-tion, 
I-vy? It is the Fin-ish-off of a speech 
and ought to be bett-er than the bit 
be-fore. And wheth-er it is New-found- 
land or what-not you may bet your 
boots, chil-dren, that as soon as your 
poor old Un-cle be-gins to fum-ble for 
his per-or-a-tion, the pur-port of which 
he has for-got-ten, there will be loud 
hamm-er-ings some-where and cries of 
“Ord-er! Ord-er!” Your Un-cle, won- 
der-ing what he has done wrong, now 
looks anx-ious-ly in all di-rec-tions, 
sudd-en-ly per-ceiv-es Black Rod ad- 
vanc-ing up the Floor, and sits down 
hast-i-ly, du-ti-ful-ly, but not whol-ly 
grat-i-fied. The Mem-bers, led by the 
Speak-er, then go to the House of 
Lords; and when they re-turn a-bout 
ten min-utes la-ter your Un-cle has to 
start a-gain. But by this time those 
who were there be-fore have for-got-ten 
what it was all a-bout. 

And all your Un-cle hum-bly sugg- 
ests is this: . Pre-serve, by all means, 
the an-cient forms and ce-re-mon-ies, 
but let them be re-al. In oth-er words, 
when Black Rod app-roach-es, let 
some-one cry “Wait, sir, wait! In 
good time we shall be glad to see you. 
But Mis-ter Hadd-ock is now fum-bling 
for his per-or-a-tion. And heav-en 
knows when that will be o-ver.” 

A. P. H. 


° ° 


Verb. Sap. 

“Tt is understood that Lord Wakehurst, 
Governor of New South Wales, will return 
to England this year. His term of office’ 
ends in April, but it is likely that he will 
continue until May or June unless the British 
Government asks him to remain.” 


Daily paper. 
° ° 


Difficulties of Colonial Journalism 
“NOTE 
I regret the non-appearance of the LATEST 
News yesterday. This was due to the absence 
of the boy who held the key to the office, 
he was a Mahomedan enjoying his religious 
festival with the key in his pocket. 
° W. J. Hay.” 
Mauritius paper. 








At the Play 





“Laura” (St. MartTrIn’s) 


Who is Laura? What is she, that 
every man adores her? On the word 
of Miss Vera CaspaRy and Mr. 
GEORGE SKLAR she is a young woman 
of shattering charm and a habit of 
assaulting her rivals with an hors 
deuvre dish. This, in itself, would 
endear her to all; but darling Laura, 
serpent of New York, has 
other qualities. She runs 
high-powered advertising 
campaigns at a suitably 
high-powered salary. 
When she wants to think 
she drives to a country 
cottage and paints the | 
furniture. When she is 
assumed to be dead a 
detective falls in love with 
her portrajt, and her flat 
is filled with mourners who 
sigh for the touch of a 
vanished hand. 

One of these mourners 
is a literary poseur (Mr. 
RayMoND LOVELL) with a 
Yellow Book mind and a 
prose style in keeping. 
Another is the janitor’s 
musical son (Mr. PETER 
HaMMOND) whom Laura 
has swayed from Sibelius 
to swing. A third is her 
intended husband (Mr. 
LESLIE BRADLEY), an un- 
stable pillar of the deep 
South. The world may 
think that Laura is dead, 
but we in the audience 
know better. Miss Sonra 
DresDEL (“A Woman,” 
says the programme coyly) 
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DRESDEL, with that dangerous dark- 
velvet voice and the pouncing swift- 
ness of her mind, would be better 
employed as the chatelaine of Inver- 
ness.) Now that Laura has proved to 
be legendary, our interest in the local 
murder must fade a little. It is enough 
to say that the authors have com- 
petently masked the truth, and that 
there is much pleasant acting, especially 
by Mr. Rospert Beatty as a dallying 
detective; Mr. Lovey in his green- 
carnation manner, drifting idly down 








CYNIC CONTINUES TO THROW HIS WEIGHT ABOUT. 
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End call on his way to the Middle East, 
brought with him two new productions, 
Much Ado About Nothing and—more 
important — Macbeth. We have long 
waited for Mr. Wort to revive the 
tragedy. Now that he has summoned 
all his spirits to this daunting feat, 
his performance must stand not far 
below Mr. Laurence Olivier’s (at the 
Vic. seven years ago.) The poetry is 
there, the terror and the pathos. Mr. 
Wotrir never lets us forget the man’s 
battle-honours. This Macbeth is plaus- 
ibly both “ valour’s minion” 
and brooding poet. We 
can note only a few of the 
actor’s moments—the 
stealthy progress towards 
Duncan’s chamber and the 
laden horror of the return, 
the strangled cry at “What 
hands are here?” the 
slow tolling of ‘“night’s 
yawning peal,” and at the 
last (Mr. Wo.rFit might 
reconsider his make-up) 
the unutterable weariness 
of the tyrant, trapped 
and bereft, as Birnam 
Wood comes upon Dun- 
sinane. Throughout, when 
Macbeth is on the stage, 
excitement glows. It is 
another tale when he is off. 
Miss Patricia JESSEL’S 
young Lady Macbeth is a 
gallant effort, though never 
the fiend-like queen; Miss 
ROSALIND IDEN gives some 
character to Lady Macduff; 
and Mr. GODFREY KENTON 
interests us in Malcolm’s 
self-condemnation which 
need not be the dull passage 
it so often is in the theatre. 
But Mr. ReGINALDJARMAN 
rushes at Macduff, the 


has yet to arrive. She ni cage Sie SRS em "SS oa — gone re Witches are negligible, and 
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provided for, and thanks 
to her friends Laura gets 
an almost frightening build-up. Until 
she comes we are giddy: expectation 
whirls us round. 

Presently, as the act wanes, Laura 
appears. She has been away in Con- 
necticut with her furniture and her 
thoughts. Dead? Not at all: the 
faceless corpse in the flat was a friend 
of hers. Good: we can settle down 
blithely to spot the murderer and to 
yield to Laura’s conquering charm. 
Neither task is simple. The authors, 
let us grant, know all about suspense. 
Disappointingly, they seem to know 
less about Laura. Although the actress 
does everything that intelligence can 
do, the super-woman prepared for 
never arrives. (We reflect that Miss 


an epigram-clotted stream; and Miss 
Marre O'NEILL, doing high honour to 
the kitchen as Bessie the help. 

LIaura has been praised warmly— 
and no doubt with reason—as book 
and film. On the stage it has no 
elbow-room and promises more than 
it can pay; there is too much pre- 
liminary talk and not enough action. 
Even a sliding panel or two would 
have enlivened matters. We who have 
with Wallace bled know what a stage 
thriller should be, and (we add with 
arrogance) it is not Laura. J.C. T. 


“MacsetH”; “Mucu Apo ABouT 
Notuinc” (WinTER GARDEN) 


Mr. DonaLp Wo rir, making a West 


noise for its own sake, the 
booming of that “Shake- 
spearean voice” upon which Mr. 
WoLrFit, as producer, should frown. 
The cast is better fitted in Much 
Ado About Nothing. Oddly, the comedy 
of the Merry War, a burst of Renais- 
sance sunlight, is seldom seen in 
London. The new revival, excellently 
plain, presents in Mr. Woxrrt’s Bene- 
dick a good-humoured gallant who 
does not clown away the part as so 
many actors do, and in Miss IDEN a 
Beatrice who atones for a lack of 
natural glitter by her timing and 
pointing of the speeches. Mr. JARMAN 
knows his Dogberry, Mr. KENTON is a 
courtly Don Pedro, and altogether we 
do not doubt that Cairo will second the 
cheering of the Winter Garden. J.C. T. 
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E were a high-spirited and 

happy family of children, 

singularly pure and unspoilt 
in our tastes, and with an almost 
austere upbringing in the midst of the 
splendours of Coots Balder. One wing 
alone was given to the nurseries. Our 
daily fare was unvaried—chicken and 
sole by turns, while no fruit but peaches 
and grapes was allowed on the table 
(except during the strawberry and 
raspberry season of course), with 
melons and pineapples on Sundays. 
We wore simple plush dresses in the 
winter and fine muslin in summer. 
Our petticoat ribbons followed a rigid 
pattern as to colour: blue in winter, 
pink in summer, mauve in Lent. “I 
want red—I will have red!” I remem- 
ber Mipsie saying once, in her lovable 
commanding way. That night, when 
the butler poured out my father’s port, 
something stuck in the neck of the 
decanter. It was Mipsie’s ribbons, 
which she had attempted to dye! 

Of course she was no more blamed 
for that escapade, though it was 
priceless port of the most up-to-date 
vintage that money could no doubt buy, 
than she was when she stole one of 
King Edward VII's spats and buttoned 
it round her small self, saying “I want 
to know what a royal leg feels like”; 
or when she used a whole bottle of a 
visiting duchess’s French scent to put 
behind the ears of her pet dog, Rascal 
—a delightful fox terrier puppy, 
beloved by us all. (Alas, when he grew 
up his temper became uncertain and 
he had to be given to the head groom’s 
children as he was considered no 
longer safe to keep.) 

What a happy place was nursery- 
land and what exciting games we used 
to think out!—for we were unusually 
intelligent and original children, I 
believe. Hide and Seek, Hunt the 
Thimble, Cobbler, Cobbler, Kiss in the 
Ring. Even papa, who underneath 
his rather forbidding manner had all 
the enthusiasm of a boy, used to 
delight in playing this when he some- 
times brought visitors up to the 
nursery, or even when alone. We had 
a very pretty nursery-maid called Eva, 
with lovely golden curls and a face like 
a cherub. In fact we used to call her 
“The Angel” because she looked exactly 
like a picture of angels saving a sheep 
from falling down a well, which hung 
in the nursery. Papa always insisted 
on her joining in too, for he was often 
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The Memoirs of Mipsie 


By Blanche Addle of Eigg 
II—Nursery Days 


quite democratic in his views, I have 
noticed, so we were a splendid party. 
The mention of angels reminds me of 
a story of Mipsie which I specially 
love. One night she slipped out of bed 
and stole along to the day nursery to 
retrieve a favourite doll which Nannie 
had hidden as a penalty for some 
childish misdeed. But Mipsie knew 
just where it was—she was so clever 
in those ways—and also that Nannie 
would be downstairs having supper. 
However, she returned, to my surprise, 
without it, and looking rather thought- 
ful. Silently she climbed into bed. 
Then, after a pause, “Blanche,” she 
said “can angels sit on people’s 
knees?” I considered the point, 
having always been interested in 
theology from a child. “I don’t really 
know, darling,” I remember saying, 
“but I shouldn’t think so.” “That’s 
just where you’re wrong,” said Mipsie. 
“They can.” But not another word 
could I get out of her on the subject. 
What wondrous celestial vision had 
been vouchsafed to a child’s innocent 
believing eyes that night, I wonder? 
Most of our youth was spent in our 
historic and beautiful home, but 
every summer we went to stay with 
some Scottish cousins, the McTott of 
Rum and Lady Agnes McTott, on their 
beautiful island adjoining Eigg, my 
husband’s native soil. It is strange to 
think I must have met him, for he often 
used to come over for picnics. Indeed, 
I remember a sturdy freckled boy 
finishing off a beautiful sand castle 

















“ 


. . yesterday's recipe: After 
the instruction to turn on the gas, | 
should have added ‘light it’.” 
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near us one day, and then my brother 
Humpo, who was adorably mischiev- 
ous, taking a flying leap on to it! 
The older boy immediately put down 
his iron spade and picked up a bucket, 
so as to hit Humpo’s head with some- 
thing less heavy. I recollect, even at 
that early age, being struck by such 
gallantry. 

Another memory of Rum comes back 
over the years, and one that still 
makes me shudder, 

On that rocky and sometimes 
treacherous coast the tide often turns 
unexpectedly and creeps in with the 
pace of a galloping snail. One day I 
was lying on the shore absorbed in a 
book when, happening to glance up, I 
saw Mipsie, some twenty feet distant, 
perched on a big rock. Suddenly I 
remembered with horror that the tide 
was almost on the turn. In half an 
hour it might reach Mipsie’s rock. In 
an hour it would undoubtedly have 
surrounded it. 

What should I do? Should I go 
and tell Nannie, sitting beside the 
sleeping Humpo under the shade of 
the cliff near by? Or should I dash 
round the bay to the village and rouse 
one of the fishermen from his after- 
noon nap? But both courses would 
take time, and time was the vital 
factor. Within five minutes I had 
made up my mind. I would go to 
Mipsie’s aid myself. 

Swiftly I made my way over the 
sharp rocks and urged my little sister 
back, saying only that tea was ready, 
so as not to alarm her. When we 
reached Nannie I sank down, I remem- 
ber, trembling a little with shock. But 
youth is resilient, and a good tea soon 
put me right. As we ate it, though, 
I watched the cruel waves coming 
nearer and ever nearer to the rock on 
which Mipsie had so lately stood. 
When we left the beach some forty 
minutes later I glanced back. The rock 
was entirely covered. I breathed a 
little prayer of thankfulness as I 
looked at my beloved sister, dancing 
gaily ahead, blissfully unconscious of» 
her amazing escape from a terrible 
death. M. D. 

° ° 


“ConTRARY to popular belief, Dandruff 
is not caused by dryness. Dryness causes 
Dandruff. And Dandruff is caused by a. 
germ .. ."—Advt. 


Oh well, let’s not argue. 
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“The advantage of @ la carte, apparently, is that 
you can. have the shepherd’s pie wrrHouT peas.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Stefan Zweig 


Sreran ZwEIc, a cultured and prosperous Austrian Jew, 
belonged in his outlook and sympathies to the world before 
the last war, to a civilization which offered a great deal to 
anyone who was interested in art, letters and travel, and 
could afford to indulge his tastes. Representative of 
everything that excited Hitler’s resentment when he was 
poor and unknown in Vienna, ZWEIG was inevitably included 
among Hitler’s victims when Hitler returned to Vienna as 
a conqueror, for though he eseaped to South America he 
could not accommodate himself to a world given over to 
violence and hatred, and committed suicide together with 
his wife at the beginning of 1942. As his studies of Balzac, 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky show, he was attracted by demonic 
and incalculable natures, but his exclusively esthetic 
attitude to life made him unable to sustain in reality what 
he appreciated between the covers of a book. His limitations 
are perhaps more obvious in his fiction than in his critical 
studies. The Royal Game (CaAssELL, 7/6) contains three 
long short stories, the first of which gives the book its title. 
They are well-constructed and exciting, two merits more 
often found in the short stories of thirty and forty years ago 
than in the short stories of to-day; and the first of them, 
which must have been written not long before Zwxta’s 
death, however improbable in other respects, is real and 
poignant in its evocation of the torture of solitary confine- 
ment. But in the other two stories, written before mis- 
fortune had sharpened the author’s sense of reality, there 
is little except the suspense of an unsolved situation to 
lure the reader on. In “Amok,” a German doctor, living 
in the wilds of Java, behaves in a way which greatly raises 
one’s admiration for the verisimilitude Mr. Somerset 
Maugham has managed to impart to similar characters 
involved in similar situations. In “Letter From An 
Unknown Woman,” Zweic displays an extraordinary 
ingenuity in inventing a love-affair which causes the man 
no trouble or responsibility of any kind, and exposes the 
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woman to years of suffering which end at last in death. 
A letter which the man, a famous novelist, reads in comfort, 
having drunk his morning tea and lit a cigar, apprises 
him that the writer will be dead when the letter reaches 
him, together with her child, his son. How and why all 
this comes as a surprise to the famous novelist is made 
clear in the letter, which falls from his hands, leaving 
him stirred by the thought of the. dead woman as though 
by the sound of distant music. H. K. 





Poet’s Progress 


No one who has encountered Mr. Henry TREECE’S poems 
of a flight-lieutenant in Air Force Poetry would wish him 
to diminish his poetic stature by a return to his civilian 
level. And those who enjoy—as many will—his second 
volume of verse, The Black Seasons (FaBER, 6/-), will note 
how the realities of war have enhanced not only his con- 
templative range but his sense of melody. An artificial 
outlook can hardly produce convincing poetry; and one 
feels that the assumed passions of an age that winged flint 
arrowheads have not resulted in anything nearly so good 
as genuine reactions to real, if more hideous, modes of 
combat. The more urgent stress naturally ousts the more 
experimental technique, and unrhymed sonnets like ‘“‘ Age” 
and “The Possessors” cede to sonnets like “The Varied 
Faces” in which all the resources of one of the historical 
forms are clinchingly exploited. Not that Mr. TrrEcr’s 
folk-music is untuneful or uninspired. “The Magic 
Wood,” which answers what he himself sees as a “back- 
wards” impulse with a “forwards” glance at earth and 
heaven, is as memorable in its way as ‘The Conscripts,” 
“War Poem,” “To Certain Ladies,” “Lyric” and “A 
Lincolnshire Bombing Station.” H. P. E. 





Two New Picture Books 


When you show a child a picture the first thing it will say 
is ‘““What’s the man doing?” A little later, ““What’s that 
thing in his hand?” ‘‘Why’s he only got one eye?” (or in 
the case of modern pictures, ““Why’s he got two eyes the 
same side of his face?’’) Colour comes second, all the same 
it is important, and art will always be penny plain, twopence 
coloured, to children. MERvyN PEAkr’s Rhymes Without 
Reason (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 7/6) are modelled 
closely on Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes--—much more sophistic- 
ated, however, than their originals, and in this there is a 
danger, for woe unto the nonsense which makes a slightly 
unpleasant sense of its own. Mr. PEaxKe’s illustrations, 
however, are the thing; there are sixteen colour plates in 
the style of his rich fantastic pictures to the Hunting of 
the Snark, with long thin noses, rolling gorgeous eyes, and 
flowing tails. He has been wretchedly served, unfortun- 
ately, by his colour printers, who have reproduced them in 
a range of bilious hues, overlapping at the edges, which 
suggest a sort of flag-seller’s night out. It says a great 
deal for MERVYN PEAKE as an artist that the book is still 
attractive. Mr. Cutana YEE with his Dabbiise (TRANs- 
ATLANTIC ARTs, 10/6) has been much luckier. This is a 
little idyll of a Chinese boy and his water-buffalo, and the 
delicate tints of lotus flowers, bamboo groves and mountains 
near and far are all faithfully reproduced. They are in 
Mr. CuIANG’s more formal, less westernized manner, 
delightful to children who will feel a deep inner satisfaction 
at being able to count every hair on the buffalo, every leaf 
on the tree and every blade in the grass. And as you look 
at the firm, tiny strokes you understand how it is that in 
the stricter Chinese art painting and handwriting are one. 

P. M. F. 
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Squeak and Gibber 


Thanks to the labours of Neo-Scholastics the devil’s 
auxiliaries have ranged themselves for most of us in a tidy 
sort of inverted pyramid leading down to Our Father Below. 
The fiend-ridden world portrayed by Mr. CHARLES WILLIAMS 
in All Hallows’ Eve (FaBrR, 8/6) is not so well organized, 
being, in fact, a haphazard assemblage of phantasmagoria 
more tangibly based on the curtain-waving and butter- 
slide technique of the common spook than even Lewis 
Carroll’s. A magician, finding the end of the present war 
diabolically propitious, builds up his own particular reign 
of evil in London. He hands out physical cures in return 
for enslaved souls; promises a share in his powers to 
ambitious youth; and not only inveigles the living into his 
clutches, but enlists the newly-blitzed dead, who, for 
reasons known only to the author, are still roving the streets 
on their way to heaven or hell. Clerk Simon has himself 
produced, with the aid of a female accomplice, a daughter 
predestined to assist his schemes for world domination. 
But Betty—though one cannot see her as anything so four- 
square as a schoolgirl—has two school friends, and when 
both are killed, one of them comes to Betty’s rescue before 
“passing on.” H. P. E. 


English Poetry 

It is becoming usual, when a new anthology appears, to 
claim that it is not merely an anthology, but something 
more and something better. On the jacket of Mr. CLirFoRD 
Bax’s Vintage Verse (HOLLIS AND CARTER, 10/6) we read: 
“This is by no means ‘just one more anthology of English 
poetry.’” Yet on the title-page it is described as “An 
Anthology of Poetry in English.” Leaving this fine dis- 
tinction to the. consideration of the dialectically-minded, 
one notes that this anthology is of the kind which inter- 
sperses among its contents a running commentary from 
the editor. As Mr. Bax has well-defined preferences in 
poetry, and expresses them plainly, his commentary adds 
greatly to the interest of the book. He does not pass from 
tribute to tribute in the insipid fashion of some anthologists, 
but from warm praise to cold disapproval. Pope makes 
little appeal to him, and he endorses Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
—‘‘He knew how to write poetry, but had none to write.” 
He finds William Langland flat-footed, and suspects that 
his “antique eulogy of the Little Man” has been over- 
praised for political reasons. He is unimpressed by 
Byron’s romanticism, characterising him as “worldly, 
cynical, smart, brilliant—everything, in a word, which 
precludes the genuine poetic emotion.” Meredith he judges 
to be, like Bernard Shaw, ‘too clever for immortality.” 
His likes could be inferred from his dislikes, and range 
from Milton and Tennyson to Wilde and the first Earl of 
Lytton. He praises Shakespeare, but as he finds in Words- 
worth “a sublimity which is for ever beyond the range of 
the humorous man,” one must assume either that he is 
not, amused by Falstaff or unimpressed by Lear. 1H. K. 





Ghost in Love 


The popularity of such pieces as Berkeley Square and 
Still She Wished for Company and now The Heart 
Consumed (LANE, 8/6) is understandable. Everyone, from 
Rochefoucauld (was it?) onwards, has proclaimed the 
brevity of love, and the natural reaction from this is to 
conceive love as lasting longer even than a lifetime and able 
to cross centuries in the pursuit of the beloved. The ghost 
in Mr. Francis AskHam’s first novel is a particularly 
melancholy one. He pursues and never attains, not in 
his lifetime (the early nineteenth century), nor in ours, nor 
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at some period a century or so ahead. He is Pierrot among 
ghosts, always gazing in at windows at the lives of others, 
seeing the wicked chancellor enamoured of his own niece 
(she is a variant of Pierrot’s beloved), whispering dolefully 
and ineffectually in her ear at night, seeing the houses and 
the squares change, and incidentally, many small dramas. 
Mr. AskHam’s fertile imagination goes to considerable 
trouble to disguise the thinness of his love-story, and his 
way with words is so agreeable that the reader will 
probably forgive him much for it. J.8. 





War in China 


Shanghai Harvest (Museum Prxss, 15/-), by Mr. RoopEs 
Farmer, the Melbourne Herald war correspondent, deals 
with the period between 1937 and 1940 when China, so he 
says in his last paragraph, saved Asia from the Japanese 
and, possibly, the world from a carving knife wielded by 
Germany and Japan. He begins his book by going back 
to the marriage of Chiang Kai-Shek, then Commander-in- 
Chief of the Nationalist Army, and Mayling Soong, whose 
parents would consent only on condition that the husband 
too became a Methodist. We are given many pictures of 
this most remarkable couple and a description of the 
Generalissimo’s “home town,” Chikow, to which he kept 
sending many messages when a thousand miles away in 
Western China. All these almost domestic details come as 
the greatest relief in a book that gives many grim and 
revolting factsabout Japanese methods of occupation. The 
author’s personal adventures are exciting and well told, 
and his commentaries on China, particularly on General 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s ideas about education, have great value. 

B. E. B. 
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*“ You'll be saying next that you were Nor selling 
at cut prices before the war.” 
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“Yes, we’re now on alternating current—the power station switches it on one minute and off the next.” 


Y landlord punched me hard 
M in the ribs; then he took me 

by the shoulders and nearly 
shook my head off. 

“That’s no way,” I said, “to treat a 
dying man.” 

“It’s gorn seven,” he said, and 
clumped out of the room, whistling a 
bit of Madame Butterfly. 

I had a feeling that all this had 
happened before. As a matter of fact, 
it had; but last time it had only 
“gorn six,” and my tea was steaming 
hot instead of icy cold. I drank the 
tea. with a shudder and got down 
the bed again. I already had an idea 
that I should not be well enough to go 
to the War Office that day. 

“Tt’s gorn eight,” said my landlord, 
after a minute or two. 

“T’m ill,” I said—“can you ring up 
from the call-box for me?” 


Communications 


“Shthink so. Saying what?” 

I took the pad I keep by my bedside 
for the purpose of capturing inspira- 
tional dreams, wrote down the tele- 
phone number and the message. 
“Captain Bollinger has a bad cold and 
will not be in this morning, but may 
try to get in this afternoon.” 

“Okay,” said my landlord. 

“Okay,” I said. 

He was back almost at once, to say 
that he’d got the message through. 

“You’ve been very quick,” I said. 

“Tt’s gorn nine,” he said 

Presently I heard him rattling away 
on his bicycle to his day’s work, 
minding the boilers. I think he minds 
boilers. I know he sometimes gets 
called out in the middle of the night 
when there’s a frost. He used to 
go off to work later and later as 
the mornirigs got darker and darker. 


This seems to me to be a very good 
arrangement, and I have often wished 
the High Commands would get to- 
gether and arrange something of the 
sort for soldiers. 

“Mummay!” 

The daughter of the house was 
awake. Her voice went through my 
head like a steel knitting-needle. 

“Mummay! Wan’ samming twate.” 

“In a minute,” said my landlady, 
sounding surprisingly close. She was 
coming up the stairs. I have often 
thought, during the short time I have 
been at my present address, that I 
might do something helpful about 
teaching this penetrating five-year-old 
the English language. It seemed a 
shame that she was going to grow up 
into one of those pretty girls who 
shrivel everything within hearing as 
soon as they open their mouths. Her 
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voice followed her mother up the 
stairs with insistence. 

“Wan’ samming twate, mummay!” 

“T said in a minute. There’s others 
want something to eat besides you, 
my gel.” 

My landlady, who is a great respecter 
of the proprieties, opened the door 
and spoke to me from the other side 
of it. 

“Lily Turnbull’s called with a 
message,” she said. 

“Who has?” 

“Mrs. Turnbull’s Lily—you know.” 

I didn’t know. I was feeling ill. 

“Where you was,” explained my 
landlady—‘ before you come.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. 

Mrs. Turnbull had been a previous 
landlady of mine. Out of sheer kind- 
ness of heart she had taken me in 
temporarily and allowed me to sleep 
in her bed. She had formed the habit 
of sleeping in the cellar, with the coke. 
A falling-off in nocturnal visitors from 
abroad, however, coupled with the 
colder nights and the sudden demise of 
her oil-stove, had caused the situation 
to be reviewed. I had had to go. 

Mrs. Turnbull’s little girl was a 
strapping adolescent called Lily. I 
couldn’t imagine why she had called. 

““What’s the message?” I asked. 

My landlady took up a position of 


concentration behind the door, and. 


repeated mechanically: 

“The War Office want the number.” 

“What number?” 

“Don’t know. That’s what she 
says.” 

““Wan’ samming twate, Mam!” 

“In a minute, my gel.” 

“Telephone number, do they mean ? 

“Don’t know. Would you like to 
speak to Lily?” 

“I think [’d better,” I said. 

The small house shook to the mount- 
ing footsteps. There was whispering 
outside. 

*“Good thorning, Lily,” I croaked. 
‘What was the message exactly?” 

“They wanted Mrs. Bollinger, Mr. 
Bollinger.” 

“They wanted what?” 

“They asked for Mrs. Bollinger, 
because they said she’d rung them up, 
and they wanted to ring her up, and 
when Mum said she wasn’t there 
because she’d gone back to East 
Angular they wanted her number.” 

The door stirred slightly. 

“That’s awful,” I said—‘‘that’s 
really awful, Lily. I see exactly what’s 
happened. Mrs. Bollinger happened to 
ring me up at the War Office and they 
told her I was ill, and she would want 
to know how ill, thinking I’d been 
rocketed at the very least, but they 
wouldn’t know how ill, because it’s 
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ten to one she didn’t speak to whoever 
got the message I sent, so they said 
they ’d find out and Jet her know, and 
so they rang up your house because 
when I was living there I left that 
telephone number on the officers’ 
address book and of course I’ve never 
thought to alter it. So’ now she’s 
waiting for a call from them and she 
won’t get it, because they didn’t ask 
for her number because they thought 
they had it. Do you see, Lily?” 

“I think so, Mr. Bollinger. Should 
I ring up and give them the number?” 

“What number?” 

“Mrs. Bollinger’s 
Bollinger.” 

“Good gracious, no,” I said. “They’d 
ring up with some information about 
my not actually being on the danger 
list, or something. I shall have to 
get up.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bollinger.” 

“Thank you for bringing the mes- 
sage, Lily.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bollinger.” 

She thundered good-naturedly down 
the stairs, leaving the door open. The 
draught whistled through me like a 
knife. My landlady, feeling she could 
do no more, had already gone down. 
The five-year-old lifted up her voice. 

Wan’ samming t——” 

It seemed to me that the sentence 
finished itself in a spoonful of 
porridge. 

From the call-box at the end of the 
road I called my wife. It took a long 
time, and call-boxes, which are hot in 
summer, are cold in winter. When the 
Exchange had insisted with unre- 
strained exasperation that they ought 
to know whether there was no reply or 
not, I came out ‘into the windswept 
street, shivering. I-should have liked 
some breakfast; failing that, some 
lunch. Even a shave would have been 
something. 

I turned up the collar of my great- 
coat and set off feverishly for the 
Underground. 

Major Perilmead swore when I 
walked into his office an hour later, 
and turned white. 

“You look terrible,” he said. “I 
thought you were in bed.” 

“T feel terrible,” I said—‘‘and I was 
in bed. What have you done to my 
wife?” I chattered my teeth at him 
and he pushed his chair back to the 
wall. 

“Me?” he said. “Done to her?” 

“T mean what have you been 
telling her?” 

“Telling her?” 

“About me.” 

“Look, old man,” said the Major, 
ingratiatingly, “you’re not yourself. 
You should never have come in at all 
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to-day. That’s what I telephoned to 
say—but you'd left the wrong number; 
they said they’d take a message. 
Hadn’t you better sit down?” 

I sat down. 

“You. see,” he went on, regaining 
confidence, ‘‘I'wasn’t here when your 
wife rang up to say you were ill——” 

“Just a minute——” 

“No, just a minute, old man—but 
when they passed on the message 
about you thinking of coming in later 
in the day I rang up to say,you weren’t 
to do anything of the sort.” 

“T don’t see,” I said, beginning to 
feel weak, “why anybody in this 
building should expect my wife to have 
a man’s voice with a pronounced 
Middlesex accent—I expect the mes- 
sage came through an N.C.O. who got 
it from the girl on the switchboard, and 
he thought she was my wife—though 
why even an N.C.O. should expect my 
wife to... And I don’t see,” I 
branched off, “how I’m going to 
explain it all to Mrs. Turnbull——” 

“What about your wife?” 

“My wife’s name is Mrs. Bollinger. 
She is in East Angular.” 

“And Mrs. Turnbull is your land- 
lady?” 

“My landlady’s name is Edwards,” 
I said; “but Mrs. Turnbull used to let 
me sleep in her bed.” I was feeling 
tired. “Though of course that was 
only during the raids.” 

“Er—naturally,” said Perilmead. 

“Her little girl, Lily, brought me 
the message.” 

“Your landlady’s little girl?” 

He really looked worried about me 
—amy health and my whole way of life. 
I got to my feet, before he set about 
chafing my hands or something. 

“My landlady’s little girl is five,” I 
said coldly, making my way towards 
the door, ‘and I have something in 
common with her.” 

“Oh, what’s that?” 
humouring me. 

“Wan’ samming twate,” I said, 
slinking weakly along to the lift. 

He was looking very grave as the 
gates closed. I expect. he is sending a 
message to me telling me to stay 
right away for a week. If so, I hope it 
doesn’t get through. J. B. B. 


He was 


° ° 


This Week’s Understatement 


“The service went off the air several 
times two hours btfore dawn. The agencys 
European several times two hours before 
dawn. The agency’s European news in 
English to the Far East. This indicates 
that the normal English service of the 
German News Agency was out of order.” 


Glasgow paper. 
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> OH—Nobby! Come and look 
at my officer’s room!” 

This remarkof my batman’s 
to a fellow tyrant was the first intima- 
tion I had that my new billet was 
anything different from the usual run 
of cold and damp and depressing bits 
of dilapidation which have recently 
served to shelter me from some of the 
elements. “ 

“Glass in the windows, sir,” he 
added as he saw me approach. He was 
not a little proud of himself, because 
he had arrived first at the village by 
a series of dingy manceuvres that I 
know better than to inquire into, and 
had seized the best room in the best 
villa for me. 

“Glass in the windows, sir!” 

At that moment our own medium 
guns opened up and the glass fell out. 
A 45-inch battery had most effectively 
camouflaged itself in the neighbouring 
farm buildings. 

“Oh, well, sir,” said my batman, 
who is a most persistent and irritating 
optimist, ““we never expected to have 
glass, did we, sir? After all, it wouldn’t 
have seemed right for you to have glass 
and not the Colonel, would it, sir ?”’ 

“We may not have expected to have 
glass,” I said with concentrated fury, 
“but I did hope for once—just once— 
you would have found me a billet 
rather further away from the gun 
areas. After all, the battalion is 
supposed to be having a rest.” 

“Never fire at night, sir!” 

The audacity of this lie took me 
aback, and I let it go. For one thing, 
I had just spotted that there was a 
basin in the corner of the room with 
taps H. and C. 

“Yes, sir,” said the optimist, notic- 
ing my glance. “I thought you would 


Billets 


like that. Hot and cold laid on, as you 
might say. And the town water supply 
is on,” he added, anticipating my 
usual carping attitude. “And there’s 
a boiler downstairs. And there’s a 
bath in the next room. Not so bad, 
eh, sir? Just the job!” 

Most unreasonably I was annoyed, 
for I had fully intended to find fault 
somewhere. I need not have bothered. 
That evening he proudly led me to 
a steaming bath, heated, as I later 
discovered, by burning some priceless 
eighteenth-century furniture. (Later, 
there was a lot of trouble with the 
Contessa over those chairs.) I plunged 
in a foot, only to withdraw it, scalded. 
I turned off the Hor and turned on the 
coLD. It bubbled and spluttered, and 
then it too came out boiling. There 
was not a drop of water in the house 
which had not been heated by the 
accursed boiler, and the main water 
supply would not be on again until 
the morning. 

Of course the only sensible thing to 
do was to dress again and to come 
back in half an hour. Instead, I 
shivered in my nudity, scalding first 
one and then another extremity in 
trying to convince myself that I could 
bear the heat. After one of the coldest 
and most purgatorial half-hours of my 
life, the water was at last cool enough, 
and I was just going to get in when 
there was an authoritative knock on 
the bathroom door. It was the 
Adjutant. 

“T say, old man, the Colonel ’s heard 
about your bath and he’s on his way 
over to have one. In fact if you 
haven’t actually got in I think I 
should let him go first. You know 


what he’s like if he’s kept waiting.” 
After half an hour of shivering 
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suspense this was too much. I know 
that in the last century children used 
to be sent to warm their parents’ beds, 
but to expect a subaltern to cool his 
commanding: officer’s bath for him is 
too much. However... 

Then came the smell. My batman 
and I were both a little shy about the 
smell and we didn’t mention it to 
anyone. But we searched high and low 
for a cause, only abandoning the quest 
when I got a rather embarrassed 
telephone call from the Adjutant. 

“T say, old man, I hate to be the 
bearer of bad news, you know, but— 
well, you know how it is...” 

“Leave stopped again, I suppose?” 

“No, it’s not that, old man. It’s 
your room. You see, the Colonel finds 
it rather cold having to walk a quarter 
of a mile from his billet to your bath- 
room and...” 

“He wants my room, does he?” 

“Well, yes. I think he does, really. 
He said he didn’t want to turn you out 
of course, but if you could .. .” 

“Do I get his old room?” 

“I’m sorry, old man, but the 
Second-in-Command is moving into 
the Colonel’s room, and Major Mac- 
pherson is moving into his room, 
ee 

“Oh, all right. Where do I go?” 

It proved to be a distant garage. 
But in the end I was glad of the 
SMELL. It was beneath the Colonel’s 
dignity to explain why he wanted a 
second General Post of rooms, and as 
a result the whole battalion moved its 
billets to a much more attractive 
village at least five miles from the 
nearest medium gun. 

Once again my batman was there 
first and got me a good room. And 
this time the Colonel let me alone. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


THE Post-War World will need business initia- 


Jan: 30—Went to W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, now 
that Daniel Prince is no more, 
there to pay my dues for Goods 
recd. For News Papers and 
Magazines pd. ...0. 


: 
: 
: 
aad 
: 
: 
: 
i 





tive, foresight and courage. The services of 





The Reverend James Woodforde 


tho + ae ° 
“The Diary of ‘ +A iy Bheen.”* rebinding of one Musick Book 


p?) ...2.18.6. For some 
writing Paper with my name very neatly printed, and divers 


Westminster Bank are at the disposal of all 
those who are, or will be, engaged in the great 


task of reconstruction and expansion both at 


Inks, Pens, Etc....0.19.11. Instructed the Manager to 
home and overseas. cause an Advertisement to be published in the Papers, 
CrepirT facilities will be readily available to inquiring for a Maid to replace Betty who made me so angry 
2 by her saucy manner this morning that I gave her warning to 
meet the requirements of all classes of trust- go away at Easter. W. H. Smith Assistants behave very 
complaisant and civill and I was persuaded to subscribe for one 
year to W. H. Smith’s Library, wherein is a prodigious number 
of good Books. P4. one Pound. Returned Home at 5 and 
for supper had some boiled Pork and Beans, a couple of Ducks 


; rosted, Frill’d Potatoes, cold Tongue and Ham and a 


worthy borrowers. 


—_SOaaaee—— 
plumb Pudding. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE 
41 LOTHBURY, E.C.2 


W.H. SMITH & SON, LTD. 


1500 Branches in England and Wales, for all Jyestaae 
your Reading and Writing Requirements 
Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, { 

London, W.C.2 
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eye lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should 
have your eyes examined at regular intervals 
by a Qualified Practitioner. 


DARK BROWN | 


, STAIN POLISH — 
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SUPREME for QUALITY 


\ Optrex Ltd., Perivale, Middlesex as 
Use sparingly—still in short supply. . 
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I'm a diplomat, moving in “circles,” 

I'm dignified, dapper, discreet— 
a situations 

ith tact and persuasion replete. 

Now a diplomat's lot isn’t easy. 

So my path with discretion | choose, 
Ensuring the maximum comfort 

By walking in Wearra Shoes. 


ULTIPLE FITTING 





is Steel ? 


Steel is proverbially true. But not naturally 
so, for in the ‘ skin’ of every steel ingot there 
are bound to be certain impurities or ‘ seams.’ 
When it is destined for high quality products, 
these faults are removed before the ingot Is 
finally rolled into bar, girder or sheet. The 
slow, old-fashioned way was to cut out the 
imperfections with hammer and chisel. The | 
modern way is to cut them out with oxygen | 
by a process known as ‘hand deseaming.’ In | 
fact, some steel works use mechanical means | 
for the same process by which the oxygen | 
treatment is applied to two, or even ali four | 
sides of a steel billet or bloom at one ‘ pass’ | 
or operation and at 200 ft. a minute... a) 
speed undreamt of before oxygen-deseaming | 
was introduced: This is another of the many | 
ways in which the liquid oxygen and com- | 
pressed gas industry helps to speed things up | 
in war production. 


Designed and manufactured by JOHN SHORTLAND LTD., 
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The British Oxygen L. 56 


Company Ltd., London 























Tue Epison Swan Exectric Co., Ltp., 
155, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. 

















BENSON nd HEDGES, 
Ud Bond Sect W" 


makers of fine cigarettes and smoking tobacco 
offer 


DUTY FREE 
to members of H. M. Navy [Ships in commis- 
sion only}, H. M. Forces Overseas, and to 
Prisoners of War 
SUPER SPECIAL 
VIRGINIA | MIXTURE 
500 for 17/- 4 lb for 8/- 
1,000 for 32/- ilb for 15/- 
delivered free 
Send full address with remittance to Benson 


and Hedges (Overseas) Limited, Dept. H.M.P. 
43 Old Bond Street, W.1 J 


If it’s anything to do: with springs 
—flat or coil—let’s have a talk 
about it. Our Design and Pro- 
duction experts will keep you clear 
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of bunkers (and jump the stymie). 
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THE TEMPERED SPRING CO.LTD. 


Stairs Laying 
ATTERCLIFFE RD- SHEFFIELD: 4 aay aananie Te 


for entire Family even from 4 
highest floor if Automatic DAVY ‘ 
is fitted. Average cost £9, 
4 Send 14, stamp for details. 
for : JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr) LTD. 
Northwich, 15, Ches. 


WORKS AND DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE ‘ 


a FOR ALL WG 
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ESSE FAIRY No. 3 


Heat Storage Cooking and Hot Water 
from the one continuous burning 
fire, with amazing Fuel Economy. 


RHEUMATIC 
a haga 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 








For families up to six in number. 


THE ESSE COOKER company 


Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. Estab. 1854 
Head Office & Works: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
London Showrooms - - - = - 46 Davies Street, W.I 
Aliso at - - LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW 


Send for Catalogve - P/820 


CONSTRUCTORS 


TYBURN RY --ERDINGTON 


BIRMINGHAM 24 






FOR GIRLS AND BOYS : 
L.B.LTD. London 
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You haven’t experienced the luxury of 
the perfect shave unless you’ve used a 
Laurel — made from Sheffield’s finest 
steel by Sheffielders in the home of 
the cutting edge. 


Made by 
George Lawrence Ltd. L U R 
of Sheffield 
THE GOOD-TEMPERED SHEFFIELD BLADE 


CvS-21 


INCLUDING 
PURCHASE TAX 













Is yours an* 
endless problem? 


The trend in industry towards the use of smaller motors running at higher 
speeds is just what the Doctor ordered so far as our Belting people are 
| concerned. They diagnosed the transmission problems arising from this 

development long before they became widespread and prescribed endless 
belts which eliminate the fastening difficulty, give a smoother drive, have 
a much longer life and provide more power with less strain on the 
transmission. Endless belts aren’t the solution of every problem of course, 

but our people pride themselves upon their ability to find a remedy 

for any transmission trouble if you only let them know the symptoms. 


BRITISH BELTING & ASBESTOS LTD @. 
CLECKHEATON, YORKSHIRE AND LONDON OX 


Manufacturers of all types of Belting for industrial purposes including ‘‘Scandilex ’’, 

“Saturn ’’, etc. Manufacturers of ‘‘Mintex’’ Brake and Clutch Linings and other 
friction materials. Spinners, weavers and manufacturers of Asbestos yarns, cloths, 
tapes, packings and jointings. 











After duty — 
15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND 
SATISFACTION WITH A 
CHURCHMAN'S No.1! 





CHURCHMAN’S No. | CIGARETTES, 10 for 1/3, 20 for 2/6 | 
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the ‘rule’ for 
the Toilet 
and Nursery. 


Kind to the 


tenderest skin. 
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COAL TAR SOAP 
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| ONE TABLET 
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Abdullas 


for choice 


The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 





Please . / Help 


THE RED CROSS 
AND ST. JOHN APPEAL 
by sending a donation to St. 
James’s Palace, London, S.W.x. 
























Tre Design and Production Departments of any 
engineering firm are (of course !) one big happy family. 
But disagreements occur at times even in the best 
regulated families. When arguments become fierce 
and no answer seems in sight, you could do worse 
than ring for that old family servant, Simmonds. 
From our ’vantage point below stairs we often get a 


new and more hopeful view of a problem that looks 


pee tt 


Different types of 


insoluble in the drawing-room—sorry! 
As you might expect, it is the most 


Stop Nut are a fruit- skilled engineers who are most ready 
ful source of argu- 
ment! We've 
supplied 90% of In- 
dustry’s needs in 


to use us in this way. They regard us 
as a trustworthy servant with as much 


the past 10 years so good sense as the next man and a 


that’s one problem 
we might help gatONDg special interest in their problems. We 


to resolve. @) 
[ ~~ 


S I MM Oo N D §S 
Servants fo Industry 


SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES LIMITED, GREAT WEST ROAD, LONDON. 









try to live up to that good opinion. 
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